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Tue father of this learned, industrious; 
and able writer, was the’ reverend 
Lewis Rees, a dissenting divine of the 
old orthodox stamp, whose name is 
yet revered both in North and South 
Wales, for his zeal and: usefulness 
during a ministry of seventy years. 
When he first settled in the county of 
Montgomery, that part of the princi- 
pality was covered with darkness to 
such a degree, that the good man, in 
the discharge of his professional duties, 
experienced great opposition. The 
insults which he met with. from his 
ignorant and bigoted countrymen, 
however, only acted as stimulants to 
provoke him to more diligence, and 
the exercise of his pity and concern 
for their spiritual welfare. _To avoid 
the assaults and indignities which were 
aimed at him by those who threatened 
his life, he frequently travelled from 
one place to another in the darkness 
of the night, On the Sabbath, and} 
during the hours of leisure at other 
times, he preached to crowded audi- 
ences; nor did he neglect any fit op- 
portunity that offered, of instructing 
the children and younger branches of 
those families who attended upon his 
ministry. Such was his success, that 
he established large congregations in 
various places, where before there had 
been but a very few individuals dis- 
posed to think seriously of religion, 
and where he began his labours for a 
reformation, at the imminent hazard of 
his life. After spending many. years 
in this field of toil and danger, he re- 
moved to Glamorganshire, in South 
Wales, where he continued to be fol- 
lowed as a popular and useful preacher 
almost to the end of the last century, 
when he died, at the advanced age of 
ninety. 

His son, the subject of the present 
memoir, was born at or near Mont- 
gomery, in the year 1743. After 
receiving the elements of education 
under Dr. Jenkins, who conducted a 
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respectable seminary for Protestant 
Dissenters at Carmarthen, he removed 
to London, and became a pupil in the 
academy founded by Mr. Coward, at 
Hoxton, and which was then conduct- 
ed by Dr. David Jennings and Dr. 
Samuel Morton Savage. On the death 
of the.former, in 1762, a new arrange- 
ment took place; Dr. Kippis being 
appointed classical tutor, and Mr. 

2c pone, omit nineteen years of 

e ing the tment of mathe- 
a ‘ann mete philosophy ; to 
which studies, on the recommendation 
and with the .assistance of his friend 
Dr. Price, he devoted as much of his 
time as. his.other engagements, and 
views as a candidate for the ministry, 
would allow. The satisfaction which 
he gave, as an assistant instructor, 
induced the: trustees to appoint him 
resident tutor; the duties of which 
situation he continued to discharge for 
more than twenty years. In the mean 
time, he did not lose sight of the call- 
ing to which he had been destined by 
his pious father, as well as led by his 
own inclination. _ At about the age of 
twenty-three, he was ordained pastor 
of the “Presbyterian congregation 
meeting in St. Thomas's, Southwark. 
His predecessor was Mr. Henry Read, 
who, with his brother, Mr. James 
Read, strenvously opposed, in 1719, 
the imposition of articles and confes- 
sions of faith upon dissenting minis- 
ters ; and for which they suffered not 
a little obloquy from their more com- 
pliable brethren. Mr. Henry Read 
had presided over the congregation in 
St. Thomas’s above half a century, 
and with such popularity, that for 
many years he was obliged to take 
his station in the pulpit nearly an 
hour before the commencement of the 
service, on account_of the crowds of 
auditors who literally blocked up the 
aisles of the meeting. 

Daring his connexion with the so- 
ciety at St. Thomas’s, the diploma of 
Dector in Divinity was conferred upon 
Mr. Rees by the university of Edin- 
burgh, through the recommendation 
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of some persons of distinction in the 
literary world, who bore a willing 
testimony to his merits as a preceptor 
and preacher. After officiating at this 
place about fifteen years, on the death 
ef Mr. Nathaniel White, of the Old 
Jewry, the congregation there unani- 
mously invited Dr. Rees to become 
their pastor ; which call, with the con- 
sent of his friends at St. Thomas’s, he 
accepted. Under his ministry, the 
society prospered and increased; his 
discourses from the pulpit being argu- 
mentative, interesting, and instructive, 
while his manner of delivery was equal- 
ly serious and impressive. 

After the lapse of some years, the 
congregation built a new and more 

acious chapel in Jewin-street, where 

e Doctor continued to preach as long 
as his health permitted.—But we must 
now revert to his academic labours. 
In the year 1784, Dr. Savage and Dr. 
Kippis resigned their connexion with 
the seminary at Hoxton ; and Dr. Rees 
soon after followed their example. 
The cause of this separation has never 
been properly explained ; but there is 
reason to believe that it was occasion- 
ed, in a great measure, by some dis- 


satisfaction expressed on the part of 
the trustees, at the wide departure of 
this academical institution from the 
doctrinal principles which it was es- 


tablished to support. The old semi- 
nary at Hoxton, therefore, being now 
broken up, and that at Warrington, as 
well as the one at Daventry, falling 
into rapid decay, it was resolved by 
a meeting of the more liberal and 
wealthy dissenters in London, to form 
another near the metropolis, on a more 
extended scale than had as yet ap- 
peared in England, for the education 
of young men in the free principles of 
nonconformity, unshackled by creeds, 
articles, and confessions of faith. Ac- 
cordingly, a large subscription, head- 
‘ed by Mr. Newton, a gentleman of for- 
tune, was entered into, and in a short 
time a fund was provided, sufficient 
‘for the purchase and fitting up of some 
extensive premises at Hackney. The 
building went on with alacrity, and at 
the opening of it in 1786, Dr. Kip- 
pis, the principal director and tutor, 

reached a sermon, which was pub- 

ished. The next commemorative dis- 
‘course was preached by Dr. Price, 
who was succeeded, in 1788, by Dr. 
Rees, and he by the younger Mr. Hugh 
Worthington, of Salter’s Hall, after 
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whom, followed Dr. Priestley, with 
whom, we believe, the series of annual 
sermons ended. From the beginning 
of the design, Dr. Rees was looked up 
to as the person best qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of a resident tutor 
in the natural sciences; and he con- 
tinued to do so as long as the insiitu- 
tion existed. But though great things 
were expected from the New College, 
as it was called, there were not want- 
ing some persons of shrewd judgment, 
to foresee and predict the speedy fate 
of this splendid edifice: One objection 
to the new establishment, was the ex- 
pensiveness of the system of educa- 
tion therein adopted ; and another, of 
an equal, if not greater, import, was 
the circumstance of admitting other 
pupils besides those intended for the 
ministry. It wds observed, that such 
an association tended to raise the 
views of theological students above 
the condition they were about to oc- 
cupy in life; and it was reasonably - 
feared, that a promiscuous education 
like this, would rather weaken than 
cherish the spirit of zeal and humility 
which ought to be the leading charac- 
teristic of the Christian teacher. -In 
answer to this, the English universities 
were referred to, where, it was said, 
young men sometimes form connexions 
with the sons of the nobility, and there- 
by procure valuable preferment. But 
as it happens, that the dissenters, 
while they remain such, can enjoy no 
ecclesiastical benefices or distinctions 
at all, it is surprising how such an 
idea could have entered the heads of 
intelligent men. And even had there 
been any justification for such a plea, 
it could only have been one that was 
at direct variance with the fundamen- 
tal principles of nonconformity, at 
least as far-as regards the character 
and conduct of its ministers ; in whom 
it is expected that they should be ab- 
stracted from selfish views and worldly 
ambition. Considering all this, the 
decline of the New College at Hack- 
ney was no more than the natural 
consequence of an immature project; 
but there were other causes which 
combined to hasten its dissolution. 
The primary or ostensible object of 
the scheme, was the settlement of an 
academy to prepare young men for the 
ministerial office, and on that. account 
ample fands ouglit to’ have been se- 
cared in the first instance ; instead of 
which, the expenses af the establish- 
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ment were such as to exclude youths 
of little property from enjoying the 
benefits of the foundation; and as to 
eleemosynary tuition, it was out of the 
question altogether. Again, the bar- 
den attached to the preceptorial chairs 
soon became too heavy for the very 
learned persons who filled those situa- 
tions; especially as the salaries and 
perquisites were far from proving an 
adequate remuneration for the sacri- 
fice of so much time and labour. In 
the endowed schools and colleges con- 
nected with the established church, 
the masters and professors are made 
easy, by the assurance, that their latter 
days will be rendered comfortable, by 
a provision legally secured for them. 
They are farther stimulated to perse- 
verance by the prospect of advance- 
ment in the church; few instances 
having occurred, in which the conduc- 
tors of great schools, after spending 
some years in the honourable dis- 
charge of their painful office, have 
been passed over without some pro- 
motion. But in the present case, the 
tutors at Hackney were doomed to 
incessant fatigue, without the least 
chance of realizing a fund for their fu- 
ture support. 

Every thing here was capricious; 
and the instability of the fabric soon 
became apparent in the declension of 
subscribers,the paucity of scholars,and 
the secession of instructors. Dr. Kip- 
pis, who was now far advanced in years, 
left Hackney to be near his congrega- 
tion in Westminster ; and Dr. Priest- 
ley, who, after his settlement as the 
successor of Dr. Price, had taken an 
active part in the management of the 
college, quitted the kingdom in dis- 
gust, to end his days in America. 
Thus Dr. Rees, having now passed 
the meridian of life, was left almost 
alone, surrounded with difficulties, 
oppressed by labours, and perplexed 
by anxieties. It should also be ob- 
served, that the period was remark- 
ably gloomy, and the aspect of the 
times very unfavourable to an institu- 
tion of this description. The horrors 
of the French revolution had filled the 
minds of many dissenters, as well as 
of other members of the community, 
with the dread of witnessing similar 
scenes in England. The political 
sentiments avowed by Dr. Price, in 
his famous revolutionary sermon, in- 
creased the apprehension; and the 
advantage taken of that discourse by 





Mr. Barke, in his famous “‘ Reflections 
on the French Revolution,” spread 
the alarm from one end of the kingdom 
to the other ; insomuch, that numbers, 
whose doctrinal opinions coincided 
with those inculcated at Hackney, 
drew back from countenancing the 
academical establishment there, lest 
they should be suspected of repub- 
licanism. 

Further than this,--it cannot be 
denied, that the religious. principles 
of the dissenters, speaking of them 
as a general body, were now under- 
going a very material change; or ra- 
ther, reverting fast to the doctrinal 
standard of the old Puritans and Non- 
conformists. About the time when 
the college at Hackney was project- 
ing, some writers of powerfui intellect 
had accused the dissenters with hav- 
ing abandoned the faith of their fore- 
fathers. This occasioned some warm 
discussion ; and particular congrega- 
tions, in various districts, were ad- 
duced as proofs that the principles of 
the dissenters remained the same. , 

In reply, it was observed, that these 
insulated societies were so far from 
furnishing a refutation of the charge, 
that, on the contrary, they strengthen- 
ed and proved it; especially when it 
appeared, that the fountains of know- 
ledge were entirely under the direction 
of Arians or Socinians, The agita- 
tion of *':is question was far from be- 
ing favourable to the New College at 
Hackney; and while the institution 
was in this stage of decay, the death of 
Dr. Kippis put an end to it entirely, 

On this melancholy loss, Dr. Rees 
preached a sermon at the meeting in 
the Old Jewry ; in which discourse he 
drew the character of Dr. Kippis very 
ably, and then concluded as follows: 

“‘Such are the general outlines ef 
the character and labours of our de- 
ceased friend. The portrait, I am 
sensible, is not sufficiently just to the 
original. In delineating a character 
which exhibits so many excellencies, 
and so few defects, none can suspect 
me of approaching to adulation. My 
respect for him was great. I honoured 
him as a father. I loved him as a 
brother. But my affection, [am con- 
fident, has not misled my judgment. 
By the favour of Providence, which 
marks the bounds of our habitation, I 
was led in early life into an intimate 
acquaintance with him. Our acquaint- 
ance, as co-tutors and coadjutors im 
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ublic business, ripened into an estab- 
ished friendship ; and our friendship 
continued, without so much as a mo- 
mentary interruption, and with in- 
creasing attachment, for more than 
thirty-two years, to the day of his 
death. It must have been my own 
ault, if I have not derived advantage 
m his extensive literary knowledge, 
from the wisdom of his counsels, and 
from the exemplariness of his conduct. 
No apology, I trust, will be thought 
necessary for introducing myself on 
this occasion. As it was my ambition 
to cultivate the friendship I enjoyed, 
it is my pride to have it publicly 
known, that I valued that friendship 
as one of the chief honours and plea- 
sures of my life. The friend I have 
lost cannot be easily replaced.” 
Having thus brought the history of 
this short-lived, but once noted, insti- 
tution to a termination; we must now 
notice the literary career of Dr. Rees, 
which many probably will be disposed 
to regret, with us, was ever so inter- 
rupted. 
About the year 1776 or 1777, the 
roprietors of Chambers’s Cyclopedia 
aving been disappointed in procuring 


a qualified person to superintend a 
new edition of that important and 
valuable compilation, were recom- 
mended to employ Dr. Rees, who un- 
dertook the Herculean labour; and in 
the course of the following year, the 
first weekly number made its appear- 


ance. The publication took up near 
nine years, being completed, in four 
folio volumes, in 1786; about which 
time, the learned editor was chosen a 
member of the Royal Society. As 
this undertaking forms an interesting 
feature in the history of general litera- 
ture, we trust to be excused for giving 
a brief sketch of the origin of the Dic- 
tionary, with some account of its im- 
provements, and the imitations to 
which it has given rise. 

The first performance of the kind, 
was the ‘Lexicon Technicum” of 
Dr. John Harris, which appeared in 
the year 1708, in two volumes folio ; 
and was afterwards enlarged by a 
supplemental volume ; the last edition 
being in 1735. This Dictionary pos- 
sesses great merit, and may, even 
now, as far as relates to the mathema- 
tics, be consulted with advantage. It 
was by frequently consulting this work 
in the shop of his master, Senex, the 
globe-maker, that Ephraim Chambers 





was led to conceive the idea of a more 
comprehensive and general dictionary 
of science. Having formed his plan, 
he quitted the counter, to devote him- 
self entirely to the execution of his 
project, and in 1728 appeared the first 
edition of the Cyclopedia, in two fo- 
lio volumes, dedicated to the king. 
The reputation which the author gain- 
ed by this performance, procured his 
election into the Royal Society; and 
in 1738 anew edition came out, which 
sold so rapidly, that the very next 
year a third impression was called for ; 
which was almost as quickly followed 
by a fourth in 1741; and a fifth in 
1746. After this, and while a sixth 
edition was in contemplation, the pro- 
prietors thought it might be supplied 
by a supplement in two more volumes, 
for which purpose, Mr. George Lewis 
Scott, mathematical tutor to his late 
majesty, and the indefatigable Dr. 
John Hill, were selected as the com- 
pilers. In this state, the Cyclopedia 
continued some years, when the pro- 
prietors formed the resolution of blend- 
ing the original and supplement toge- 
ther in one alphabet, with additions. 
To execute this design, Owen Raff- 
head was engaged: but he had not 
proceeded far, when he died; and the 
work stood still for a considerable 
time. Dr. Kippis was the next per- 
son, we believe, to whom the intended 
new edition was intrusted ; but finding 
the labour above his strength, he re- 
linquished it, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Rees. 

In the Biographia Britannica, under 
the article Chambers, Dr. Kippis pays 
this just compliment to his friend:— 
“‘It would have been difficult to have 
found a single person more equal to 
the completing of the Cyclopzdia than 
Dr. Rees; who, to a capacious mind, 
to a large compass of general know- 
ledge, and an unremitting application, 
unites that intimate acquaintance with 
all the branches of mathematics and 
philosophy, without which the other 
qualifications would be ineffectual. 
The success of the work, thus improv- 
ed, and digested into one alphabet, in 
four volumes folio, hath exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. This 
last and best edition of the Cyclopzdia 
began to be published in weekly num- 
bers in 1778, and at the time of writing 
this article, |1783] the third volume 
was finished. The sale is at the rate 
of four or five thousand numbers in a 
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week, and the demand is continually 
increasing. The names, therefore, of 
Chambers and Rees will be handed 
down with great reputation to poste- 
rity; the first as the original author, 
and the second as the compiler, of this 
grand undertaking.” 

When the popularity of the work is 
considered, it is not surprising that it 
should give rise to imitations. The 
principal of these were, ‘* Barrow’s 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,” in 
two volumes folio, 1751; “A new 
and complete Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences,” in four large octavo vo- 
lumes, published without a name, but 
compiled chiefly by Benjamin Martin, 
in 1763; ‘‘The Complete Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences,” by Temple 
Croker and others, three volumes fo- 
lio, in the same year; ‘‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” originally publish- 
ed in 3 volumes, quarto, at Edinburgh, 
in 1773; and progressively extended 
to above twenty volumes. Since that 
time, the number of rival publications, 
in different forms, has multiplied to 
an amazing extent. But by far the 
most celebrated work of all that has 
hitherto arisen upon the model of 
Chambers, is the “ Encyclopedié ou 
Dictionnaire Raisonné des Sciences,” 
begun at Paris in 1743, by Diderot, 
with whom, soon afterwards, was as- 
sociated D’Alembert ; the latter a ma- 
thematician of the first order, and the 
other a second-rate mataphysician ; 
but both sceptics, if not indeed posi- 
tive atheists. From translating the 
English dictionary, they proceeded to 
form an entire new one, and at 
length procured other aid in the dif- 
ferent branches of literature, by whose 
anited efforts the work grew to the 
enormous magnitude of twenty-one 
folio volumes, without reckoning those 
which contain the plates. The third 
edition, in thirty-six quarto volumes, 
appeared at Geneva in 1779; after 
which, another, still more extended, 
was begun at Paris, the joint labour 
of Lalande, Condorcet, Monge, and 
other distinguished literary and scien- 
tific characters. 

Thus the old saying, that the French 
invent and the English improve, was 
reversed; for here, the Encyclope- 
dists were certainly the copiers of an 
original design; and it is only to be 
regretted, that, when they adopted 
the plan of Chambers, they did not 
at the same time observe the like in- 
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tegrity of mind, in the execution of it. 
Instead of this, they made their Dic- 
tionary a vehicle for the promulgation 
of principles destructive of public and 
private happiness; but these tenets 
are so artfully blended with practical 
information and reasoning on scientific 
subjects, as toescape the observation of 
general readers, whose minds, without 
suspecting any such thing, thus be- 
come tainted, and drawn unawares to 
infidelity. 

Notwithstanding this radical defect 
in the Encyclopedié, yet, as a maga- 
zine of practical knowledge, its merits 
are unquestionably very great; and 
the success which it met with stimu- 
lated the proprietors of the English 
Cyclopedia, after a lapse of fourteen 
years, to enlarge their work in a simi- 
lar manner. For this purpose, though 
Dr. Rees was employed to superin- 
tend the undertaking, several other 
persons were engaged to discuss and 
explain those subjects with which they 
were supposed, from their professional 
pursuits and peculiar habits, to be 
eminently conversant. Of this vast 
and expensive undertaking, we shall 
not here venture to enter into a criti- 
cal examination; but, with respect to 
such voluminous compilations in ge- 
neral, it does appear to us, that, 
whether English or French, they have 
all departed widely from the true de- 
sign of a Lexicon, which is simple 
utility. A dictionary of science, like 
that of language, should be a mere 
book of reference, for definition and 
explanation only; instead of which, 
the compilers of nearly all the modern 
Encyclopedias have, in imitation of 
the French illuminati, rendered their 
works inaccessible to the mass of the 
public, who stand in most need of in- 
formation, by loading their collections 
with hypothetic dissertations on ab- 
Struse questions, details of history, 
and prolix treatises upon elementary 
subjects. Diderot himself became 
convinced of their incongruity, and he 
was well aware that the simple plan 
of Chambers was better than the one 
which had been followed as anim- 
provement, 

The conjunction also of various ta- 
lents in the formation of the French 
Encyclopedié, though apparently of 
great benefit, was not without disad- 
vantages. This also is admitted, and 
frankly stated, by Diderot, who says, 
“We had not time to be very scrapu- 
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lous in the choice of the coadjutors. 
Among some excellent persons, there 
were others weak, indifferent, and 
altogether bad. Hence that motley 
eppearance of the work, where we see 
the rude attempt of a schoolboy by 
the side of a piece from the hand of a 
master; and a piece of nonsense next 
neighbour to a sublime performance. 
Some working for no pay, soon lost 
their first fervor ; others badly recom- 
pensed, served us accordingly. The 
Encyclopedié was a gulf, into which 
all kinds of scribblers promiscuously 
threw their contributions ; their pieces 
were ill-conceived, and worse digest- 
ed; good, bad, contemptible, true, 
false, uncertain, and always incohe- 
rent and unequal ; the references that 
belonged to the very parts assigned to 
a person, were never filled up by him; 
a refutation is often found, where we 
should naturally expect a proof; and 
there was no exact correspondence 
between the letter-press and the 
plates. To remedy this defect, re- 


course was had to long explications. 
But how many unintelligible machines 
were there, for want of letters to denote 
the parts!” 


The imperfections, thus candidly 
allowed to have injured the French 
work, have, more or less, marred al- 
most the whole of the English Ency- 
clopzdias, in one of which we remem- 
ber to have seen, under the word 
** Farriery,” a reference to ‘“‘ Horse,” 
and, on turning to that article, were 
sent to the end of the alphabet, but on 
arriving at the classical term of “ Ve- 
terinary Art ;” instead of the expected 
information, we were directed to go 
back again to “‘ Farriery,” under which 
good old English word, not a syllabie 
was to be found! Thisis not a solitary 
instance, for in opening some of these 
ponderous volumes, instead of meeting 
with what we want, under the appro- 
priate head, we are very often refer- 
red backwards and forwards te nine, 
ten, or a dozen other articles, scatter- 
ed at remote distances from each 
other; and yet all necessary to be 
read, in order to make the primary 
definition clear and intelligible. 

The fast extensive Cyclopedia of 
Dr. Rees is not free from this cumber- 
some arrangement; and herein con- 
sists one of its capital defects; which 
is the more remarkable, because the 
Doctor’s edition of Chambers, in four 
volumes, is, in comparison, really easy 





of reference and lucid in the arrange- 
ment. The main cause of this differ- 
ence between the two works, is as- 
signable to the very same error of 
which Diderot complained ; and hence 
the English, like the French diction- 
ary of science, exhibits a heterogene- 
ous mixture of good, bad, and indif- 
ferent articles, characteristic of the 
labourers, who, without a proper dis- 
crimination, were employed from time 
to time in this most expensive and 
important concern. Although Dr, 
Rees was not responsible for the defi- 
ciencies of this great undertaking, he 
certainly, in many instances, fell into 
an awkward predicament, on account 
of its exerescences; and as his name 
stood in the front of the Cyclopzdia, 
it surprised and grieved many, that 
the pruning knife had not been more 
freely exercised by him, in his capa- 
city of editor and reviser. 

Employed, as the Doctor was, for so 
many years, in engagements of such 
a magnitude, it is not to be wondered 
that he should have favorred the world 
with comparatively but few other publi- 
cations. The strength and variety of his 
powers must be sought for in his first 
and capital edition of Chambers, where 
will be found many valuable essays 
on theoretical and practical science. 

In his professional character as a 
divine, the Doctor printed, besides the 
two discourses already noticed, “A 
Sermon on the Obligation and Impor- 
tance of searching the Scriptures ;” 
two funeral sermons, one on the death 
of Mr. R. Robinson of Cambridge, and 
the other on that of Dr. Flexman of 
Rotherhithe ; two sermons entitled, 
** Economy illustrated and recom- 
mended ;” another at the opening of 
the chapel in Jewin-street; and two 
volumes of “* Practical Sermons.” 

Throughout life, Dr. Rees never 
engaged in any controversy till the 
year 1813, when he printed an octavo 
pamphlet, with the title of “ The Prin- 
ciples of Protestant Dissenters stated 
and vindicated.” But here he may be 
said to have acted defensively; and it 
is not known that he any where ap- 
peared as an opponent, except it was 
in writing the article of ‘* Polygamy,” 
in his folio Dictionary. .. 

Just at that time, the reverend Mar- 
tin Madan, of the Lock Chapel, pub- 
lished his famous work, entitled, 
“Thelypthora ;” in which he main- 
tained the position, that whosoever se- 
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duces a young woman, is bound by the 
divine law to make her his wife, even 
though he may be already a married 
man. This strange doctrine, though far 
from being a new one, gave general 
offence to serious persons of all par- 
ties, and, of course, excited a warm 
controversy. Dr. Reestook no other 
part in the dispute, than that of no- 
ticing it in strong terms, under the 
head of “Polygamy,” in the Cyclo- 
pedia; which so irritated the au- 
thor of “ Thelypthora,” that he ad- 
dressed “‘ Five Letters” to the editor, 


* whom he accused of unfair dealing, 


and particularly with writing criticisms 
on his book in the Monthly Review. 
Those strictures, however, were not 
the production of Dr. Rees, but of Mr. 
Samuel Badcock, one of the acutest 
and most learned controvertists of the 
day. Dr. Rees, indeed, was an oc- 
casional writer in the Monthly Review, 
in conjunction with Dr. Kippis, which 


circumstance probably led Mr. Madan [ 


to believe that the critiques upon his 
work proceeded from the editor of the 
Cyclopedia. 

Dr. Rees was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Linnzan Society; and with- 
in a few months of his death, he was 
distinguished by being elected an 
honorary fellow-of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 

The Doctor was, for several years, at 
the head of the Presbyterian board in 
London, as a trustee of the fund es- 
tablished by Dr. Daniel Williams ; and 
manager of the library in Redcross-st.: 
he was also a principal director of the 
** Working Orphan School,” in the 
City-road ; and: belonged to most of 
the charitable institutions belonging 
to the Dissenters. In his politics, he 
was a Whigupon principle; but though 
firmly attached to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, he was adecided 
enemy to faction, and never engaged 
in the contentions of parties. In his 
theological opinions, he followed the 
Unitarians of the old school, and, like 
his friend Dr. Price, believed the pre- 
existence of Christ, though he denied 
the doctrine of his essential divinity. 

Dr. Rees suffered a severe loss in 
1798, by the death of his son, Mr. 
Philip Lewis Rees, in a consumption, 
at the age of twenty-two. The Doctor’s 
health had long been very vigorous, 
and his activity uncommon, till a few 
months before his dissolution, which 
event took place June 9, 1826. 
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APHORISMS, EXTRACTED FROM THE 

WRITINGS OF THE REV. R. HALL, 

( Continued from col. 696.) 

15.—Popery—a heap of unmeaning 
ceremonies, adapted to fascinate the 
imagination, and engage the senses; 
implicit faith in human authority, 
combined with the utter neglect of 
divine teaching; ignorance the most 
profound, joined to dogmatism the 
most presumptuous ; a vigilant excla- 
sion of biblical knowledge, together 
with a total extinction of free inquiry ; 
present the spectacle of religion lying 
in state, surrounded with the silent 
pomp of death. 

16.—Ignorance gives a sort of eter- 
nity to prejudice, and perpetuity to 
error. 

17.—Though there may be many 
rich, many virtuous, many wise men, 
fame must necessarily be the portion 
of but few. 

18.—The humility of a noble mind 
scarcely dares to approve of itself, 
until it has secured the approbation 
of others. 

19.—The portion of time and atten- 
tion mankind are willing to spare from 
their avocations and pleasures, to de- 
vote to the admiration of each other, 
is so small, that every successfyl ad- 
venturer is felt to have impaired the 
public stock. 

20.—Extended benevolence is the 
last and most perfect fruit of the pri- 
vate affections. 

21.—As the object of worship will 
always be, in a degree, the object of 
imitation, hence arises a fixed stand- 
ard of moral excellence ; by the con- 
templation of which, the tendencies to 
corruption are counteracted, the con- 
tagion of bad exampleis checked, and 
human nature rises above its level. 

22.— Domestic society is the semi- 
nary of social affections, the cradle of 
sensibility, where the first elements 
are acquired of that tenderness and 
humanity which cement mankind to- 
gether; and which, were they entirely 
extinguished, the whole fabric of social 
institutions would be dissolved. 

23.—Religion is the final centre of 
repose; a goal to which all things 
tend, which gives to time all its im- 
portance, to eternity all its glory; 
apart from which, man is a shadow, 
his very existence a riddle; and the 
stupendous scenes which surround 
him, as incoherent and unmeaning as 
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the leaves which the sybil scattered 
in the wind. 

24.—The great effort of practical 
wisdom is to imbue the mind with 
right tastes, affections, and habits, 
the elements of character, and the mas- 
ters of action. 

25.—Truth is simple and uniform, 
while error may be infinitely varied. 

26.—If a system of politeness, the 
mere garb of humility, be of such in- 
dispensable necessity, that society 
could notsubsist without it, how much 
better still would the harmony of the 
world be preserved, were the conde- 
scension, deference, and respect, so 
studiously displayed, a true picture of 
the heart? 

27.—There is no vice so opposite to 
the spirit of Christianity, as pride; 
yet there is none which, even in the 
Christian world, has, under various 
pretences, been treated with so much 
indulgence. 

28.—Humility is the first fruit of 
religion. 


mn 


ESSAYS TO THE JEWS. 
(Continued from col. 707.) 


Essay VIII.—Of the Privileges of the 


Spiritual Seed of Abraham. 
Havinc. determined the important 
point, that itis believers of all ages 
and nations, and them only, who con- 
stitute the spiritual children of Abra- 
ham ; we proceed to remark, concern- 
ing their privileges, that as every be- 
liever is a compound being, consisting 
of a body as well as a soul, like the 
rest of his brethren of mankind—an 
old life derived from his connexion 
with the first man, and a new or spi- 
ritual life, hid with Christ in God— 
therefore, as long as both these are to 
be. maintained, his wants, and the 
bountiful supply of them from the 
hand of the munificent God, in which 
consisteth his privileges, must, by 
consequence, be of a mixed nature. 
Though the spiritual children of Abra- 
ham are not of this world, yet as they 
are, for many wise and gracious pur- 
poses, designed for a season to be 
sojourners in it; so, while here, they 
have a variety of bodily wants to be 
supplied, in common with other men. 
God, therefore, who causeth his sun 
to shine on the evil and on the good, 
on the just and on the unjust, has, for 
the sake of his people in general, de- 
creed, that while the earth remaineth, 





seed-time and harvest, and summer 
and winter, shall never cease, Gen. 
viii. 22. To some of them, indeed, he 
has granted large portions of the good 
things of thislife. So we read of Job, 
that he was the greatest of all the men 
of the East. Abraham, too, was bless- 
ed with abundance of temporal good 
things. And Jacob, who had fled 
from the fury of an offended brother, 
was so overpowered with the goodness 
of God, in this respect, that he ex- 
claimed, on his return to the land of 
his nativity, ‘‘ With my staff I passed 
over this Jordan, and now I am be- 
come two bands,” Gen. xxxii. 10, 
And who does not recollect the gran- 
deur and magnificence of Solomon, 
that they were even proverbial among 
the nations ? 

Now, all this may teach us, that no 
rank in society, however elevated, is 
absolutely incompatible with the life 
of God in the soul; though it still 
holds as a general principle, that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are 
called ; but that God revealeth him- 
self to babes, and hath chosen the 
poor of this world to be rich in faith; 
and heirs of the kingdom, 1 Cor. i.26. 
James ii. 5. 

Though God promised to Abraham, 
that his natural descendants should 
possess the land of Canaan as their 
inheritance in this transitory state, 
yet as that seems only to have been 
for certain reasons peculiar to them- 
selves ; so, in speaking of the tempo- 
ral good things whicli the spiritual 
Israel of God in general enjoy, we do 
not think it would be proper to take 
the promise of that land of Abraham, 
and his literal descendants, as the 
pattern ofthe temporal blessings to be 
enjoyed by thespiritual Israel. Though 
the heathen, for instance, be promised 
to Christ for an inheritance, and the 
uttermost ends of the earth for a pos- 
session; yet this is to be understood 
only in a spiritual sense. Nor is there 
a promise in the whole scripture, of 
any particular portion of the globe 
more than another, to which the con- 
verted among the nations are to re- 
sort. 

It then follows, that the general 
covenant with Noah, that “‘ while the 
earth should remain, seed-time and 
harvest, and summer and winter, 
should not cease;” and the grant, 
that “every moving thing that liveth, 
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should be meat for man, even as the 
green herb was from the beginning,” 
Gen. ix. 3. are the only examples and 
patterns to which we can refer, in 
respect of the temporal blessings to 
be enjoyed by the spiritaal seed of 
Abraham. And to these agree the 
words of our Saviour, when speaking 
of the same subject, Mat. vi. 25, &c. 
“Take no anxious thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on,” &c. ‘ Behold 
the fowls of the air, for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they? And why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin; and yet I 
say unto you, that even Solomon, in 
all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these. Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field,—shall he 
not mach more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith ?” 

But as it is not by miracle we are 
to expect the suppiy of our wants, 
but by the ordinary means God has 
appointed ; the believer must attend 
to his duty, and be diligent in business, 
at the same time he is fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord ; knowing that 
if any will not work, neither should he 
eat, and that he that provideth not 
for his own, and especially for those 
ef his own house, hath denied the 
faith he professes, and is worse than 
an unbeliever, Rom. xii.2. 1 Tim. v.8. 

Such are the temporal privileges of 
believers ; and we have the experience 
of ove, who says, “ I have been young, 
and now am old; yet have I never 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
children begging bread.” No, indeed ; 
“ the hand of the diligent maketh rich, 
and qualifieth him to stand before 
kings, and not before mean men,” 
Psalm xxxvii. 25. Proverbs x. 4. and 
xxii. 29. 

With respect to their spiritual pri- 
vileges, “‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither could it enter into the 
heart to conceive the things which 
God hath prepared and revealed in 
the scriptures, for them that love him.” 
As their situation was once the most 
deplorable, being aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel, and strangers 
from the covenant of promise, having 
no hope, and without God in the 

81.—VOL. VII. 





world ; so now, through grace, is it 

most blessed, having obtained 

with God, through their Lord Jesus 

Christ, 1 Cor. ii.9. Eph. ii. 12. Rom. v. 1. 
It would be to our purpose, were 

we here to enumerate all the blessings 

of the new covenant, or covenant of 


‘grace; or, in other words, that old 


covenant which was formed and plan- 
ned in the councils of eternity, ere the 
world began; and which is termed 
new, because it was never ratified, so 
to speak, save in a symbolical and 
typical manner, till the shedding of 
the blood of Christ, in this new dis- 
pensation, which is the blood of this 
new and everlasting covenant. This 
covenant, which regards the salvation 
of the guilty, and which is indissoluble 
and eternal in its nature, extends to 
the whole elect of God, who cither 
have, ordo, or shall exist in the world. 
It knows no distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond or free, but regards all men 
alike. The only distinction it recog- 
nizes, is a distinction of character, 
alone produced by the belief of the 
truth. And as it is character alone 
which it recognizes, so there are cer- 
tain terms it applies to those who pos- 
sess the character, to distinguish them 
from others. In plain language, de- 
void of all figures, they are distin- 
guished as believers, righteous, justi- 
fied, sanctified, &c. In figurative 
language, they are called Jews, Is- 
raelites, the circumcision, the children 
of God, the children of the pro- 
mise, the seed of Abraham, and so 
on. But it is to be observed, that 
te these figurative expressions, there 
are generally annexed some qualify- 
ing phrases, which, on the one hand, 
shew that they are not used in the 
literal sense, and, on the other, deter- 
mine the sense in which they are em- 
ployed. When the term “Jew,” for 
instance, is employed in this spiritual 
sense, they are said not to be Jews 
outwardly, but inwardly, Romans ii. 28, 
29. “Circumcision” is distinguished 
in like manner, and also by a worship- 
ping of God in the spirit, Phil. iii. 3, 
“* Israel,” by the expression, that they 
are not all Israel who are of Israel, 
Rom. ix. 6. And when they are re- 
presented as “the children of God,” 
or “ children of the promise,” or “ seed 
of Abraham,” then we are referred to 
the typical signification of the birth of 
Isaac, who was the child of the promise; 
3E 
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and thus are we led to conclude, 
from Gal. iy. that his supernatural 
birth, by the power of God, typified 
the regeneration, or new birth, pro- 
duced in the souls of men by the same 
power. Thus, we perceive, in the 
cases both of Abraham and of Isaac, 
that while the one was constituted the 
father of all believers, the circum- 
stances attending the birth of the 
other, were of such a nature as figura- 
tively to represent this relation, which 
subsists between Abraham and his 
spiritual children. 

This is evidently the light in which 
the apostle places the subject, in the 
passage above alluded to. [tis Isaac’s 
and Ishmael's birth only, which are 
there spoken of as being typical. The 
one typified the real, spiritual, and 
free-born people of God in all ages; 
the other, the state of the Jews as a 
nation, from the days of Abraham, or, 
more properly speaking, of their great 
legislator, til the coming of Christ. 
And as it was the very nature and 
design of that dispensation to con- 
vince of sin, and so keep the sinner in 
bondage, till he found an escape by 
faith in the promised Seed, which was 
yet to come; so, the type, Ishmael, 
and the bond-maid, fitly represented 
not only the moral state of the Jews, 
during this dispensation, but the state 
of the whole human race in the sight 
of God,—in like manner as Isaac, who 
was born of the free-woman, repre- 
sented the state of believers in all 
ages. 

In speaking of the privileges of the 
spiritual people of God, therefore, we 
ought to pursue the same method of 
illustration under both dispensations ; 
for all the blessings of the new dis- 
pensation existed in the old, under a 
variety of types, and shadows, and 
symbolical representations ; so that, 
were we to draw a contrast between 
the two, we might see, that in point of 
clearness indeed, this which succeeds, 
excels much that which went before; 
but that still one and the same object, 
and, of course, privilege, was common 
to both. Itis upon this principle, that 
the apostle, in writing to the Hebrews, 
proceeds; in which he clearly shews 
the admirable unity that runs through 
the whole plan of mercy, from begin- 
ning to end. All was designed to 
teach the same heavenly truths ; to 
bring in the whole world as guilty be- 
fore God; to shew that there is but 
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one way of salvation, and one only, for 
all men ; for Jews and Gentiles, rich 
and poor, old and young; for those 
born of believing parents, and those 
who are not; and that such only as 
are converted, in every age and na- 
tion, are to be reckoned, in the spiritual 
and higher sense, the children of Abra- ° 
ham by faith, and heirs of the pro- 
mises, to whom the inheritance, in 
this highest and most excellent sense, 
shall undoubtedly be made sure. 

In order to the further illustration 
of this subject, I might refer, in the 
first place, to the epistle to the He- | 
brews, in which the reader will find 
the subject, as it regards the spiritual 
import of the former dispensation, ex- 
plained by an infallible guide ; and in 
the next place, to all the epistles ad- 
dressed to the churches, in which both 
the present privileges and future pros- 
pects of believers are so fully detailed, 
that, to do justice to the subject, it 
would be necessary to transcribe a 
great proportion of them verbatim. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, for 
example, the first superior privilege 
mentioned, as accruing to believers 
under the gospel dispensation, is, the 
dignity of the messengers employed in 
its promulgation, Heb. i. 1, 2. ‘God, 
who, at sundry times, and in divers 
manners, spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath, in these 
last days, spoken unto us by his Son,” 
whom he hath constituted heir of all 
things; who is described as the bright- 
ness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person, by whom also he 
made the worlds, and upholds all 
things; and so is infinitely superior in 
nature and office to all God’s former 
messengers, by whom he revealed his 
will of old, whether they were the 
most eminent prophets, such as Moses, 
or even angels, by whose ministry the 
law was delivered at Mount Sinai. 

From this superior privilege of the 
divine dignity of the Founder of the 
gospel dispensation, the apostle justly 
infers a corresponding duty in those 
who profess it. Is it the case, that 
God, who, at sundry times, and in 
divers manners, spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by 
his Son,— we ought, therefore (or on 
this account) to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which were spoken 
by so dignified a messenger, lest at any 
time we should let them slip. For if 
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the word spoken by angels was stead- 
fast, and every transgression and dis- 
obedience received a just recompense 
of reward; how shall we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation ; which, 
at the first, began to be spoken by the 
Lord, and was confirmed unto us by 
them that heard him, &c. Heb. ii. 1—3. 

Another privilege of the gospel dis- 
pensation, consists in the subjection 
of all things under the power and go- 
vernment of the Son of God: That 
the gospel kingdom is not subjected 
to the government of any of the angels, 


. however dignified, but to that of the 


Son of God alone; to whom all things, 
without exception, are subjected, and 
under whose feet all his enemies shall 
finally be subdued: And that though 
he was for a little while made lower 
than the angels, by assuming the same 
mortal flesh and blood with the chil- 
dren which God had given him, and so 
became subject to sufferings and death; 
yet was it for such a glorious purpose 
as was every way worthy of God, 
namely, that by his death he might 
expiate their sins, defeat their enemies, 
sympathize with and succour them 
under all their trials and afflictions, 
and, as the Captain of their salvation, 
conduct: them to the glory of the hea- 
venly kingdom. This is all clearly 
set forth in chap. ii. 

Another privilege consists jn the 
superior dignity of his sacerdotal of- 
fice, and the sacrifice which, as the 
Priest of the Most High God, he offer- 
edup. Attached, as the Jews were, 
to the legal priesthood and sacrifices, 
the apostle expatiates at great length 
upon the superior excellence ana efli- 
cacy of the priesthood and sacrifice of 
Christ. The Levitical priests were 
made according to the law, and after 
the order of Aaron; but Christ was 
made a priest by the word of the oath 
which was since the law, and after the 
superior order of Melchisedec, who 
was both a king and a priest. They 
were mortal men, and not suffered to 
continue by reason of death, and so 
were many priests, succeeding one 
another; but He is a priest for ever, 
after the power of an endless life, and 
so his priesthood does not pass from 
him to a successor. The priests under 
the law had sinful infirmities, and so 
had to offer for their own sins as well 
as for the sins of the people; but He 
was without sin, being holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners. They 





were priests on earth, ministers of a 
worldly sanctuary, and of the holy 
places made with hands, which were 
only figures of the true; but Christ 
having risen from the dead, is not a 
priest on earth, but has passed through 
the heavens with his own blood, and 
is a high-priest, who is set on the right 
hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens, where he officiates as a 
minister of the heavenly sanctuary, 
and of the true tabernacle, which the 
Lord pitched, and not man ; and there 
he ever lives a merciful and faithful 
high-priest, making intercession for 
his people, and so is able to save to 
the uttermost them that come unto 
God by him: chaps. iv. vii. viii. ix. 
With regard to the sacrifices -and 
purifications prescribed by the law; 
the apostle shews, that though, by 
virtue of God’s appointment, they 
sanctified to the purifying of the flesh 
from ceremonial defilements ; yet they 
were but figurative institutions and 
carnal ordinances, imposed upon the 
Israelites antil the time of reformation, 
when they should all be set aside. 
They had no intrinsic worth or virtue 
in themselves, to procure a real and 
everlasting remission of sins; for it is 
impossible that the blood of bulls and 
of goats should take away sins, or 
cleanse the conscience of the worship- 
per from the guilt of them, otherwise 
they would have ceased to be offered ; 
whereas, in the repetition of these sa- 
crifices, there is a remembrance again 
made of sins every year, which shews 
that they were not really expiated. 
With these ineffectual sacrifices, the 
apostle contrasts the sacrifice of Christ, 
and proves, Psalm xl. that Christ came 
into the world to do his Father’s will, 
by offering the one sacrifice of himself, 
by which he hath set aside all the legal 
sacrifices; made at once a complete 
atonement for sin, and hath for ever 
perfected them that are sanctified ; and 
that his sacrifice is not to be repeated, 
like the legal sacrifices, i¢ having pro- 
cured, which they never could, an 
everlasting remission of sin, as is 
evident from the circumstance, that 
when he had offered it, he “‘ for ever 
sat down on the right hand of God,” 
and from God’s promise in the new 
covenant, “ their sins and iniquities 
will I remember no more.” “Now,” 
therefore, as the apostle concludes, 
“‘ where remission of these is, there is 
no more offering for sin,” chap. ix. x. 
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Thus, in every view of the subject, 
is the superiority of the privileges of 
this latter dispensation over those of 
the former, quite apparent. The 
spiritual seed of Abraham, to which 
the privileges and spiritual blessings 
of the new covenant belong, are said 
to be “come unto Mount Zion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to the 
pone assembly and church of the 

rst-born, which are written or enrolled 
in heaven, and to God, the judge of 
all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus, the me- 
diator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh bet- 
ter things than that of Abel.” And 
the contrast between these glorious 
privileges, and those of the former 
dispensation, is clearly stated in the 
passage at large, Heb. xii. 18—24. 
So that the spiritual seed of Abraham, 
from among the Jews, instead of sus- 
taining any privations by the abroga- 
tion of the old economy, and introduc- 
tion of the new, are great gainers by 
the exchange. The apostle’s inference 
from the above-mentioned privileges, 
is therefore as natural as it is solemn; 
“See that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh. For if they escaped not 
who refused him that spake on earth, 
much more shall not we escape, if we 
turn away from him that speaketh 
from heaven,” Heb. xii. 25. 

( To be continued. ) 
II 


OBSERVATIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CHAME- 
LEON. 

(By J. Couch, F.L.S.) 

Tue chameleon is a creature that has 
attracted much attention from the 
observers of nature, on account of the 
extraordinary circumstances connect- 
ed with its history. And, as is always 
the case, where there is any thing sur- 
prising; it has also given origin to 
stories largely partaking of the ro- 
mantic, Observers, not content with 
barely recording the things that are 
remarkable, or speculating on their 
causes and connexions, frequently set 
their imaginations to work; and that 
which is sufficiently wonderful in itself 
receives an accession from the nature 
of the medium through which it is 
viewed, so as to render it still more 
wonderful and extraordinary. 





The mind is the more disposed to re- 
ceive impressions of this nature, in 
proportion to the degree of its igno- 
rance; and hence much of the sur- 
prising, that is to be discovered in the 
writings of the earlier inquirers, and 
in popular opinion, is found to assume 
a different and more moderate aspect 
in the severer researches of the modern 
naturalists. Toguess, is the work of 
a moment, and asks only a lively ima- 
gination; but patient assiduity and 
repeated observation are necessary, 
before such facts can be collected as 
shall stand the test of experience. I‘, 
have endeavoured to keep these things 
in view, whilst recording my remarks 
relative to this creature ; and though 
they lie under the disadvantage of 
being made in a country foreign to its 
natural habits, yet even this is not 
without its use, since it enables us to 
ascertain the variations this animal 
can endure, and the effect they are 
capable of producing. 

The chameleon is classed by natu- 
ralists in the genus Lacerta, or Lizard. 
The individual, of which I became 
possessed, measured ten inches in 
length, of which the tail was four and 
a half. The head is compressed, the 
jaws of equal length, having slight 
cartilaginous teeth ; from above the 
upper jaw, in front, commences on 
each side a ridge that passes upward 
over each eye. In the centre of the 
top of the head, begins another ridge, 
which, passing backward, forms an 
elevated crest, of a triangular shape, 
the posterior edges of which pass 
down, one on each side, to the hinder 
angles of the jaw. The eye is large 
and conical, covered with the com- 
mon skin; the pupil is deeply seated 
in a hole scareéely larger than that 
which a pin would make; it is black 
and lively, surrounded with a gold- 
coloured iris, as slender as a thread. 
The eyeball is capable of very exten- 
sive movement, the actions of one eye 
being independent of those of the 
other; so that they are very rarely 
seen directed to one object, except 
when the creature is in the act of 
taking its prey. The body is much 
compressed, the back ridged, and, on 
account of the tubercles, slightly ser- 
rated; the belly also has an obscure 
ridge. Above the hinder legs, the 
body is much attenuated. The tail is 
flattened atits origin, round and taper- 
ing through its latter half. The legs 
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are long, the hindermost the longest, 
having also a very extensive motion 
at its articulation with the body. The 
claws are sharp pointed, five on each 
leg, and united in sets; that is, two 
toes are united to the point on the 
outer part, and three inward; on the 
hind leg three are joined externally, 
and two on the inner side. The body 
is covered all over with slight papil- 
lous elevations. 

This individual was embarked on 
board of a ship at Cadiz, with several 
others, the greater part of which died 
It was presented to 
me about the end of July, in perfect 
health; and the only caution given to 
me when it was placed in my hands, 
was, that I should be careful to give 
it water. It was added, that those 
which died on board had refused it; 
but those which drank freely survived. 
To this observation and recommen- 
dation, however, I gave no heed ; as 
Mr. Jackson, who attended to the 
habits of this creature in its native 
country, has, in his account of the 
empire of Morocco, asserted that the 
chameleon does not drink, Although 
less methodical, it will, I think, be 
more satisfactory, if the account I 
have to give of this creature consist 
only ofan extract of my journal, writ- 
ten at the moment of observation. 
The chameleon moves rather slowly, 
especially on the ground. Its most 
favourite place of resort is a bush or 
branched stick, along which it ad- 
vances with great circumspection— 
never loosing its hold with one hand, 
as its singularly formed feet may well 
be termed, until it has secured a cer- 
tain grasp with the others. The tail, 
in the mean while, is employed in 
holding fast, by twisting round the 
branch on which itjigadvancing. The 
prehensile tail is particularly useful in 
preserving the body erect; for which 
purpose, when on a slender twig, the 
feet alone are not always sufficient. 

The colour of the chameleon, sub- 
ject asit is to never-ceasing variations, 
isa subject of great interest. If a 
creature, that rarely retains the same 
hue for ten minutes together, can be 
said to have any one capable of being 
termed its own, it is a dusky brown or 
black, nearly approaching to the co- 
lour of soot. It is this which it as- 
sumes when compressing its sides and 
placing its body, with the plane of its 
area at right angles with the beams of 





the sun, it lies basking in the. rays. 
At this time, even its mouth is ex- 
tended to receive the solar influence, 
although at other times it is closely 
shut. As adingy black is its common 
colour when enjoying itselfinits usual 
occupation of basking in the sun, so 
a light or whitish yellow is the colour 
it assumes while asleep; during which 
time it never moves from its position. 

Desirous. of ascertaining the tem- 
perature of its body, August 18th, at 
nine at night, the thermometer stand- 
ing in the room at 64°, was moved 
carefully to the side of the chameleon; 
the colour changed from yellow to 
greenish, with deeper green, and then 
purple spots, and it blew itself up; 
which is effected by inhaling air, some- 
times with a rushing or hissing sound. 
The lungs appear to occupy the whole 
under part of the belly.. In a few 
minutes, the thermometer, lying in 
contact with its side, rose to 68°. 
Some hours after, when asleep, dis- 
tended with air, the colour of a light 
yellowish green, the thermometer at 
63°, on being applied, rose to 68°. 
The act of touching it with the ball of 
the thermometer did-not cause it to 
awake, but two rows of purple spots 
were produced on the former ground. 
Whenever two rows of spots are 
produced, they are large, and ia one 
direction and situation. 

On another evening, the thermome- 
ter at 62°, at eleven at night, the 
chameleon asleep, colour a aniform 
light yellow ; the touch of the thermo- 
meter did notcauseit toawake, yet the 
colour. became darker, and covered 
with numerous purple lines; in a few 
minutes it was dark green, with ob- 
scure purple spots. Basking in the 
sun, the side towards the light is a 
very dark brown, the shaded side is 
lighter, with green tints, and two large 
rows of purple spots; batsometimes 
these spots are white. At night, when 
asleep, ofa light yellow, with two rows 
of white spots; on holding a lighted 
(mould) candle within a distance saf- 
ficient t2 communicate warmth, the 
side next the candle became of a uni- 
form brown; the other side continued 
of a light yellow. In all cases,. the 
colour resides in the minute tubercles 
with which the body is covered, and 
not in the interstices. Asleep still, 
the colour yellow with two rows of 
white spots, held a candle within three 
inches ; the side to which the candle 
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was held changed to brown, witha 
row of deeper brown spots; the other 
side was a light yellow, with a row of 
white spots. The change took place in 
somewhat less than a minute. With- 
in a minute after withdrawing the 
candle, both sides were a greenish 
yellow, with two rows of large purple 
spots. Gently touching the stick on 
which it rested, without awaking it, it 
instantly became covered all over with 
minute brown spots. Body yellow; 
held a candle within four inches of the 
hind part of the body, at the same 
time protecting a large part of the 
body, by holding a book between the 
body and it. The illuminated part 
became of a light brown, the unillu- 
minated remained as before. When 
the sereen was withdrawn, the limit 
of the shade was distinctly visible. 
When yellow, with two rows of white 
spots, breathing on it so gently (asleep) 
that nothing but the warmth of the 
breath could be perceived, it imme- 
diately became covered with great 
numbers of minute brown spots on 
both sides. 

Whilst the chameleon was basking 
in the sun, I seated myself in the win- 
dow, in order to make a drawing of a 
fish. To preserve it alive, the fish had 
been enclosed in wet sea-weed ; having 
taken it out, I dropped some fresh 
water on it; the chameleon immedi- 
ately left its station at about a foot 
distance, hastened with unusual speed 
to the spot, and, striding into the ves- 
sel, began to lap the water, placing 
its tongueeach time in contact with 
the fish. The action was that of lap- 
ping, the fleshy portion of the tongue 
projecting just beyond the lips two or 
three times ; then lifting up the head, 
it swallowed by repeated efforts. I 
removed the fish to different parts of 
the vessel, but it followed it, not being 
at all alarmed, as it usually is, at my 
meddling. To see if it were the salt 
that might remain about the fish, that 
was the object of attraction, I sprin- 
kled part of the fish with salt. Having 
touched the salt with its tongue, it 
turned away to where the water was 
fresh—lapped it, and then returned to 
lap on a new part of the fish that I 
had turned up. Its sides, by this 
means, became very much distended. 
I believe that the quantity of water it 
drank, could not be less than a table- 
spoonful. 

August 24. As the opinion, that the 





chameleon does not drink, has been 
proved erroneous, so, it is equally 
clear, that the popular opinion of its 
assuming the colour of the substance 
on which it rests, is equally so. It 
has passed over and rested on car- 
pets variegated with different colours, 
a large green cloth, alarge myrtle, and 
other coloured substances, but I could 
never find that there was ever any 
connexion between the colour assumed 
by the creature and that of the sub- 
stance. Once, indeed, there was thé 
semblance of this; for having made 
its escape to the outside of the win- 
dow, it became so much like the stones 
(black and white) as to escape obser- 
vation for a considerable time; but I 
have known it to assume exactly the 
same colours when under very differ- 
ent circumstances, and when sur- 
rounded by substances of a different 
colour. It was kept under no more 
restraint than the limits of a large 
room afforded, but after continuing 
for hours on a green or scarlet cloth, 
or on green vegetables, I never saw it 
assume those colours when so situat- 
ed; nor, indeed, did I ever see it as- 
sume the scarlet at all. 

It was a fortnight in my possession 
before I saw it take a fly ; but after- 
terwards, it not only took all that came 
in its way, but would seize them as 
fast as the children could take and 
bring them; it even became so tame 
as to take them repeatedly from my 
hand. I was.thus enabled to mea- 
sure the distance to which it could 
dart its tongue for the purpose of tak- 
ing its prey, which I ascertained to be 
six inches, — rather more than the 
length of its body,—although the more 
usual distance is about three inches. 
It is very rare indeed for it to miss. 
Its approach to the fly is at first slow 
and circumspect ; when within a pro- 
per distance, the mouth is opened, 
and the tongue protruded slowly for 
about an inch; beyond this it is dart- 
ed with great celerity, although not 
so swiftly as it has been represented 
by some, who have said it is more 
rapid than could be followed by the 
eye. 

The extremity of the tongue is flat 
and pointed; but when it is darted 
forward after the fly, the extremity is 
formed into the shape of a large pea, 
the middle being the most projecting 
part. To this the fly adheres by the 
tenacity of the mucus with which it is 
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conveyed, and is instantly withdrawn 
into the mouth. The fly must be al- 
ways on some fixed object, and nearly, 
if not quite, at rest, before the chame- 
leon will attempt to take it; and I 
have seen it repeafedly protrude and 
retract its tongue as the fly has been 
in motion; until, at last, it has either 
seized it, or given the attempt up alto- 
gether. 

September 12. The chameleon drank 
to-day, being the first time since the 
23d of August. Afterwards I observed 
that it required water once in about 
afortnight. 17th. The weather being 
moist, the creature is uncommonly 
sluggish, sleeping nearly all day, and 
when awake, scarcely moving. Sun- 
shine makes it active. So long as the 
thermometer has ceased to reach 60° 
at noon, its activity is much diminish- 
ed; and when asleep at night, the 
thermometer ceasing to reach 56°, it is 
not yellow or whitish as it used to be, 
but pea-green. 

December 4. From the time that 
the thermometer has ceased to reach 
50° at noon, the chameleon has ceased 
to take flies when presented to it; but 
it has once drank heartily within a few 
days. To-day, the weather very wet 
and stormy, as it has been for along 
time, thermometer 46° at noon, it is 
so torpid as to be incapable of moving 
or opening its eyes, though much han- 
dled. I have many times, within a 
month past, kept it before a good fire; 
but though sufficiently active, it never 
basked before a fire, as it is accustom- 
ed to doin the sun. When the sun- 
beams were exceedingly faint, it would 
bask in them, and change its position 
as the solar gleams moved about the 
room; but neither the light nor the 
heat of the fire seemed acceptable to 
it. I have several times thought that 
the light of the sun was even more 
agreeable to it than the heat. When 
in its torpid state, the heat of the fire 
seemed to have no influence, except 
in causing it to become a little darker 
at the part presented to the heat. The 
body is yellowish, with purple spots, 
and not contracted. It breathes very 
distinctly. 

December 5. Found it dead, the 
colour dark. It has lived in my pos- 
session upwards of four months ; which 
is undoubtedly longer than any one 
was ever known to live in England 
before. 
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ON AGREEABLE MANNERS. 


By the term Manners, I mean a man’s 
conduct as a social being ;—not his 
actions considered merely in them- 
selves, whether religious, civil, or do- 
mestic ; not even his conversation and 
temper exclusively, but his whole 
conduct and deportment, so far as it 
may be denominated social intercourse. 
For although manners regard prinei- 
pally the temper and conversation, 
yet they may be exhibited in various 
other ways; in the looks, gestures, and 
in any action which brings us in con- 
tact with our fellow-creatures. 

It will have been discovered by the 
most inattentive observer of mankind, 
that the human countenance does not 
present a greater variety than is ex- 
hibited in human manners. The man- 
ners of some people are grossly and 
detestably disgusting, whilst those of 
others attract us with a mild and fasci- 
nating loveliness. Between these two 
extremes, the gradations and shades 
of excellence and deformity are as 
numerous as the individuals of the 
human race. 

It is not my present intention to in- 
quire into the causes of this amazing 
diversity, but to state what I conceive 
to be the principal ingredients of 
agreeable manners. 

1. Piety and Morality are indis- 
pensably requisite. The disciples of 
Lord Chesterfield would not, I pre- 
sume, anticipate the appearance of 
such an unfashionable sentiment in this 
place ; for, by many of these, religion 
is considered as the very death of po- 
liteness; this seems to have been the 
notion of the noble author just named, 
for he has taken care to exclude it 
from his system ; and even bis morality 
is a very infirm and disjointed thing. 
Bat a Christian writer must certainly 
not compromise his principles for the 
sake of accommodating the morbid 
taste of an irreligious worldling. If 
Christian piety is the foundation and 
cement of moral excellence, it must 
necessarily form the basis of whatever 
is substantially amiable in the deport- 
ment. 

Few will be disposed to deny, that 
gross and excessive impiety incapaci- 
tates a man for being an agreeable 
friend or associate, and even renders 
all connexion with him dangerous ; 
but by the same argument, every de- 
gree of irreligion must produce a pro- 
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portionate incapacity. He who does 
not fear God, will not regard man. 
Such a person may, it is true, assume 
an affected and showy civility; he 
may, on some occasions, be exces- 
sively complaisant and affable; but 
this is the mere paint of pretence, 
which but conceals an odious mass of 
worthless principles, whose rankling 
venom will necessarily be irifused into 
the conversation, and often spoil the 
artificial polish of education. A bad 
man may sometimes be kind from 
natural affection, or interested mo- 
tives; but no reliance can be placed 
on one who is governed by selfishness. 
It is as impossible for such a man to 
be uniformly kind and agreeable, as 
for the devil constantly to exhibit the 
attractive qualities of an angel. 

But it may be objected, that, in re- 
ligious circles, we frequently meet 
with individuals, whose manners afford 
no recommendation to the religion 
which they profess, many of them being 
rude, or stiff and affected, or most 
dismally gloomy’ and morose. We 
may allow the truth of this statement, 
and yet deny the inference which is 
drawn from it. It should be remember- 
ed, that ignorant men often become 
pious—men who are constitutionally 
untoward and gloomy ;—now, religion 
in these persons must appear to great 
disadvantage ; their society, we allow, 
is uninviting ; but then, prior to their 
eonversion, it was detestable. Again, 
religious society is ever infested with 
half-hearted professors, and hypo- 
crites, who, in their attempts to ape 
religion, always expose it to abuse, 
and themselves to abhorrence. But 
the reader must be reminded, that, if 
he is a stranger to piety himself, he, 
unhappily, is blind to the beauty of 
holiness, and must view religious per- 
sons through the vicious and deceitful 
perspective of prejudice. I therefore 
again assert, that piety, warm and un- 
affected, must lay the foundation of 
every thing that is truly amiable in 
the manners; because it is this alone 
that fills the soul with universal and 
disinterested benevolence—that eradi- 
cates pride, envy, malice, discontent; 
passions, which are as effectually 
destructive of social harmony, as they 
are of personal happiness. 

2. Intelligenee is essential to agree- 
able manners. The lowest character 
that can fairly lay claim to intelligence, 
is a person who has been taught to 





consider méntal improvement as an 
object of high importance; and who 
has endeavoured, by reading, conver- 
sation, and study, to store his mind 
with useful knowledge. 

He must be a man of thought and 
reflection, that would make an agree- 
able associate ;—one who bas inured 
himself to investigation ; and who can- 
not be satisfied without tracing a pro- 
position up toits principles, and down 
to its consequences. 

Many know a great deal, without 
being sensible people. Such are those, 
who, with prodigious memories, anda 
voracious appetite for reading, have 
filled their heads with a vast, hetero- 
geneous miscellany of ideas. The 
companionship of these persons is by 
no means desirable. You soon dis- 
cover that they are destitute of taste 
and judgment. They can pour forth 
a deluge of matter ; but itis often out 
of season. Possessing the ability to 
talk, they are satistied without being 
able to reason. 

Itis necessary to say, that know- 
ledge is the basis of social intercourse; 
without it conversation must be empty 
and insipid, and the whole deportment 
stupid and repulsive. 

3. ee rae is an indispensable 
quality of pleasing manners. I do 
not refer to the boisterous mirth of 
the voluptuary, or the frothy gaiety of 
the man of pleasure: the former is 
madness; the latter the most con- 
temptible folly. Genuine cheerfalness 
is the offspring of good nature and 
heartfelt joy, which, while it glistens 
in the countenance, sparkles in the 
eye, and vibrates on the tongue, iscom- 
bined with a sobriety which redeems 
it from the imputation of lightness. 

Cheerfal people are usually talka- 
tive; but not always remarkably so. 
Itis true, the disposition leads us to 
converse with spirit and vivacity on 
suitable occasions, but it will allow 
us to be silent, or nearly so, when we 
cannot speak to edification, and at 
many times when the shallow tattler 
would experience no lack of matter. 

But it is curious to witness the pro- 
digious difference that exists in the 
disposition of individuals, in this par- 
ticular. Some are as parsimonious 
of their words, as the miser is of his 
money. Yet, it issomewhat singular, 
that, though pride, diffidence, melan- 
choly, or mental absence, may contri- 
bute to the production of this tacitur- 
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nity, it is seldom occask hy igno- 
ranee; for the most talkative people 
have often the least to communicate. 
Bat from whatever cause this habitual 
silence may arise, it is disagreeable. 
Safe it may indeed be; but it never 
originates either utility or pleasure. 

Ou the contrary, those who possess 
a lively turn, and a facile utterance, 
together witha good share of vanity 
and confidence, are often disagreeably 
garrulous. Such persons are usually 
either despised as egotists, or hated as 
calamniators; for to these vices all 
men are prone, but particularly ex- 
cessive talkers, who can scarcely avoid 
saying a great deal, either about them- 
selves or others. Great talkers, says 
one, discharge too quick, always to 
take true aim. 

They who wish to learn the art of 
cheerfulness, must first learn the art 
of happiness ; for the former is but the 
outward expression of the latter—it is 
impossible for misery to be cheerful. 
If it be asked who are happy, Lanswer, 
these whose passions and appetites 
are brought inte subjection to reason ; 
who, by a steadfast faith in the great 
Redeemer, realize an assurance of 
Divine favour, and who live in the 
certain prospect of the immense re- 
wards ‘of immortality. This is the 
happiness of rational beings. This is 
the sabstantial basis of cheerfulness. 
It is this which imparts io the vivacity 
of the Christian a mild and dignified 
serenity, which forms a strikipg con- 
trast to the irregular and uabridied 
levity of the wicked. 

4. Urbanity enters deeply into the 
essence of good manners. I under- 
stand by this term, a conciliating, 
obliging demeanour, tempered . with 
unafiected elegance and dignity. Ur- 
banity must have its seat.in the heart; 
it is ineompatible with selfishness, 
cruelty, and pride. If it.can accom- 
modate a beggar, yea, an insect, with- 
out sacrifice of duty or decorum, it 
will rejoice to do it. Artificial good 
breeding, if the principle be wanting, 
is but the ape of wrbanity. It may, 
indeed, particalarly if assisted by 
natural suavity of temper, stick on its 
plumes so tastefully, as to impose on 
the undiseerning; but it wants the 
living soul of genuine cordiality, and, 
like the fictitious wings of Icarus, it 
can only sustain its possessor in a 
temperate region. 

He whois the subject of this amiable 
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disposition, is not only anxious to 
avoid giving offenee, but he endea- 
vours to avoid the misery of being of- 
fended. It is impossible that even he 
should not sometimes meet with un- 
worthy treatment; but he will not 
panish himself, and gratify the fool 
that insults him, by indulging resent- 
ful feelings and intemperate language. 
The abusive interjections of senseless 
passion, he considers far beneath his 
notice; or only deserving his pity. 
But this magnanimous self-possession 
gives him a vast superiority over hia 
antagonist, whom it never fails to 
mortify, confound,and vanquish, They 
are the most disagreeable of all com- 
panions, who are easily provoked and 
offended; and the perpetual dread 
which you feel of displeasing such 
persons, quite destroys the charm of 
social interconrse, 

Some people labour under a pecu- 
liar infirmity. of mind, which inclines 
them incessantly to deal in a pnay 
gibing sort of criticism, It is trouble> 
some, rather than proveking, te be 
interrupted in your conversation. by 
the castigatory remarks of these lite- 
rary insects. They do not, indeed, al- 
ways find it convenient te quiz you ta 
your face ; but you may often perceive 
them gnawing you with toothless eager- 
ness, in a kind of oblique or distant 
manner. This miserable propensity 
is rarely associated with any thing 
deserving the name of talent, and 
never with good manners. It betrays 
a conceit the most. sickening, and an 
mnpertinence the mest intolerable. _. 

The most conciliating politeness 
will allow us to censure faults which 
are serious and hurtful ; the foibles of 
others may also occasionally be the 
subject of delicate and good-natured 
satire. But unless we can command 
a countenance anda style, which shall 
indicate the entire absence of spleen 
and bitterness, we shall find it safer to 
leave the latter business to those who 
can doit more gracefully. 

5. Simplictty must be conspicueus 
in our deportment. This virtue I op- 
pose chiefly to the hollew frippery of 
compliment, the pedantic aflectation 
of learning, and the pitiful dandyism of 
dress. But simplicity is perfeetly 
consistent with the utmost refinemens ; 
it knows nothing of that coarse and 
slevenly behaviour, which, in their 
anxiety to avoid affectation, is, by 
some people, adopted. 
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Lastly, Equanimity is an essential 
attribute of the manners we are recom- 
mending. This is the Hlustrious badge 
of a fine character, and is that which 
singles him out from all pretenders. 
The most stingy, sullen, and melan- 
choly beings will sometimes be spright- 
ly and pleasant. But to maintain an 
uniformity of deportment, and that 
always an agreeable one ; to be cheer- 
fal in affliction, and sober in prosperity; 
to sustain provocations without resent- 
ment, and caresses without vanity ;— 
this is the virtue which gives the dig- 
nity, and furnishes the beauty, of 


agreeable manners. 
Rainton. W. Rosinson. 
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THE POLICY OF EDWARD THE FIRST IN 


PUTTING TO DEATH THE WELSH 
BARDS, IS JUSTIFIABLE. 


Awmonc the various passions of human 
nature, which have afforded subject of 
discussion for the writers of every age, 
none have been more frequently illus- 
trated by the reasonings of philoso- 
phy, or delineated by the pencil of 
fancy, than Pity. The poet Collins 


has sung “ her eyes of dewy light ;” the 
moralist has described her as pouring 
balm into the wounds of sorrow. It 
is an affection the most congenial to 
our nature, the inmate of every breast. 
Though vice may have depraved the 
heart—though prejudices interfere, or 
reason herself declare that human 
misery is the offspring of human folly ; 
man cannot contemplate the sufferings 
of a brother, without yielding in some 
degree to the common feelings of hu- 
manity. The sordid mind may restrain 
the active hand of benevolence,—the 
tear of sympathy may not, perhaps, 
glisten on the cheek at the tale of wo, 
—yet nature still asserts her rights, 
and compels us to turn with emotion 
from all that pictures to the imagina- 
tion the unavoidable evils, the entailed 
calamities, of life. In no instance is 
this disposition more forcibly display- 
ed, than in the sentiments of concern 
which we on all occasions express for 
those unhappy victims, whom the 
stern decrees of law and public good 
have consigned to the sword of justice. 
Absorbed in the contemplation of the 
miseries before us, we look not back 
to the causes which have produced 
them. The uplifted arm of the execu- 
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tioner dispels, in a moment, every 
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reason which public utility can sug- 
gest, every plea which necessity can 
urge. The justice of the sentence is 
forgotten in the severity of punish- 
ment. The dawn of youth so suddenly 
overcast, or the silvered locks of age 
brought low, by an unworthy fate ; the 
calm resignation, or the unbroken 
spirit, of the sufferer, are alike the 
theme on which we dwell with rap- 
ture ; the cruelty of persecution, and 
the tyranny of man, the objects of our 
abhorrence. To this proneness in our 
nature ever to sympathize with the 
distressed, we may refer the obloquy 
attached to the character of Edward 
the First, for putting to death the 
Welsh bards. 

Humanity appears to be more than 
usually interested in the fate of these 
sacred Sons of Song, for she ever 
vengeance against the 
powerful, ‘‘if their swords have been 
stretched over the feeble, if the blood 
of the weak has stained their arms.” 
In vindicating, therefore, the charac- 
ter of Edward on this occasion, we 
have to combat feelings which every 
liberal mind is proud to acknowledge, 
and of which even the depraved and 
abandoned cannot entirely divest 
themselves. We have not only to 
assert the policy of the deed, but to 
repel the imputation of cruelty and 
inhumanity. Difficult, however, as the 
task may appear, the endeavour, sure- 
ly, to wash away so foul a stain, to 
remove so infamous a stigma from a 
great and illustrious character, cannot 
fail to meet with approbation. To 
this end, let us advert to the circum- 
stances themselves, and consult the 
history of the events connected with 
this action. 

At the close of the thirteenth centu- 
ry, Edward the First, a prince endow- 
ed with all the manly virtues of that 
age, nor uninfluenced by the milder 
spirit of more enlightened periods, 
rendered the principality of Wales 
subject to the English crown. It is 
not ours here to discuss the rights of 
conquest, or to judge the actions of 
the past by the refinements of the 
present days; suffice it to observe, 
that in the reduction of the Welsh, 
Edward had the glory of subduing a 
people, who, for upwards of eight hun- 
dred years, had withstood the power 
of his predecessors on the throne ; 
that in the person of their prince, he 
punished the supporter and ally of the 
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rebellious Montfort, who, with fac- 
tious insolence and bold enterprise, 
nearly wrested the sceptre from the 
weak hands of his father Henry ; that 
he secured the fertile borders of his 
kingdom from the ravages and incur- 
sions of a restless foc, whom no trea- 
ties could bind; robbers, rather than 
soldiers, to whom the occupations of 
peace were intolerable—whose sub- 
sistence was rapine and war, and, 
what was of still greater moment, he 
ensured the maintenance of the laws 
against the efforts of his mutinous 
barons, in the suppression of a rival 
power, whose interest it was to inflame 
the discontented subject, and cherish 
the sparks of civil dissension in the 
government of its more powerful 
neighbour. 

Actuated as he was by these mo- 
tives, we cannot surely lament that 
fortune crowned his undertaking with 
success. We behold him now occu- 


pied in civilizing his newly acquired 
subjects, endeavouring to unite the 
two nations by an equal dispensation 
of justice, to harmonize their manners 
by including them under the regula- 
tions of the same policy and the same 


laws. Insurrection and revolt soon 
manifested that his labours were fruit- 
less. Compelled to lay aside the 
olive branch of peace, and wield again 
the sword of battle ; in a short time he 
reduced the insurgents to their former 
subjection. Subsequent revolts, though 
quelled with the same vigour and with 
equal facility, convinced him that other 
measures must be adopted, to establish 
his authority on a firm basis. 


arms would not avail. In his presence 
all was submission and obedience; but 
the moment the affairs of his own king- 
dom called him away, troubles and 
commotionsensued. With scratiniz- 
ing eye, therefore, he pervaded and 
examined the manners and spirit of 
the natives, determined to eradicate 
at once every incentive to rebellion, 
rather than suffer that rebellion to lead 
its deluded followers to fall by the 
more powerful arm of a conqueror. 
And soon he fixed his eye on the Sacred 
Groves, the hallowed residence of the 
bards, who nightly, thence, arrayed 
in their white robes loose floating on 
the breeze, with their golden harps 
glittering to the stars, hymned the 


song of the days of old,—the tale of | 


other times. 








Ex- | 
perience pointed out what the force of | appellation o 
| country. 
| few, we will only observe, that it was 
| justified in the event; that the tran- 





In the shades of retirement he de- 
tected the plans of enterprise, in the 
seats of inactivity he discovered the 
springs of vigour, in the habitations 
of peace he traced the progress of dis- 
content. Superstition foresaw, in the 
diffusion of the arts, her tyranny sup- 
pressed. Pride could ill brook a 
foreign yoke. Barbarism revolted at 
the idea of an union with refinement. 
Enthusiasm told her dreams of liberty, 
and whispered of revenge. Opinions 
generated in the gloom of solitude, and 
conceptions inspired by frenzied zeal, 
were instilled into the breasts of the 
people, with all the fire of expression, 
all the charms of poetry, the rhapso- 
dies of the times could boast. ‘‘ Go,” 
said the bard to his followers, “ de- 
generate offspring of a valiant race, 
go fawn at the feet of a conqueror, 
and tremble beneath the hand of op- 
pression: in the courts of the victor 
shall be gladness and joy; then shall 


he spread the festive board, while the 


blast of the desert shall howl amid 
these hallowed fanes, and all be 
desolate and sad.” But soon their in- 
fluence ceased. Too many victims 
had already been sacrificed at the 
shrine of enthusiasm. Policy marked 
the abode of insurrection, and the 
bards were numbered with the dead. 
Edward sent forth the ministers of his 
vengeance, and the voice of their song 
was heard no more. 

In discussing the policy of this ac- 
tion, to many it will be a sufficient 
justification to state, that it was the 
result of the counsels of aprince, whose 
wisdom and — entitled him to the 

the Justinian of his 
To the more incredulous 


quillity which success in arms could 
not establish, was thus rendered per- 
manent andsecure. Succeeding ages 
have beheld the two nations united by 
the strictest ties, mutually cultivating 
the arts of civilization. It were un- 
necessary to dwell longer on this part 
of our subject: as a statesman, the 
policy of Edward must be unquestion- 
able ;.it is worthy the encomium pass- 
ed on all the enterprises and projects 
which he formed and brought to a 
conclusion, which, says the historian, 
‘*were more prudent, more regularly 
conducted, and more advantageous to 
the solid interests of his kingdom, than 
those which were undertaken in any 
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reign either of his ancestors or suc- 
cessors. 

The more pleasing task remains,—to 
vindicate his feelings as a man, to re- 
pel the imputation of cruelty, by an 
explanation of the motives, and a 
reference to the consequences, of the 
action. 

In the prosecution of any under- 
taking, either important in itself, or 
the advantages resulting from the com- 
pletion of it, every inferior considera- 
tion is to be neglected, which might 
clash with the interests, or obstruct 
the progress, of the grand object of 
pursuit. In the instance before us, 


great kingdom; the resulting good, the 
stability of that welfare; the inferior 
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every thing above the earth, and evesy 
thing below the earth, was convulsed? 
That very humanity, which the sacri- 
fice to such aliernatives now excites, 
shuddering with the horrors of impend- 
ing evil, forbade it, These, then, were 
the motives. To the judgment of the 
candid we may with safety submit 
them, and proceed to a defence of his 
conduct by a reference to its conse- 
quences, 

‘* The proper end of human punish- 
ment,” says philosophy, ‘‘is not the 
satisfaction of justice, but the preven- 
tion of crimes.” On the same princi- 


| ples, we may now assert, that the views 
the end proposed was the welfare of a | 


consideration, compassion for a few | 


individuals. 


Edward was convinced | 


in his own mind, that the security of | 


England depended on an union with 


Wales, and that that union would not | 
be lasting, unless cemented by the | 


blood of the bards. 
the sacrifice. Here he was called 


This, then, was | 


upon to consult the solid interests of | 


his kingdom, by an assumed insensi- 
bility to the impressions of humanity. 
As, therefore, the motives influencing 
his conduct on this occasion shall 
carry with them, ina greater or less 
degree, conviction to the minds of 
others, accordingly will he staud ab- 
solved from, or remain obnoxious to, 
the present aspersions on his charac- 
ter. And what were these motives? 
He had achieved a conquest, which 
spread abroad the fame of his abilities 
as a statesman and a warrior, Was 


be torn from his brow? The martial 
spirit of the times forbade it. He had 


| fabricate denial. 


of human policy are directed to the 
completion of oppressive and coercive 
measures, only as they are productive 
of the general good. As we acquit the 
magistrate, therefore, inthe discharge 


of the duties attached to his office, of 


a desire to glut his sight by the effusion 
of blood, with equal justice we may 
absolve the statesman from the im- 
putation of cruelty and inhumanity, 
when regulating his conduct by the 
suggestions of foresight, or the dic- 
tates of prudence. In adapting these 
principles to the present circum- 
stances, we have only to determine 
whether the conduct of Edward was 
productive of the general good, whe- 
ther it eventually established that se- 
curity which was avowedly its aim? 
And that it did, we may defy the ea- 
venomed tongue of slander herself to 
It is a truth uncon- 
troverted, unquestionable; it stands 
sanctioned by the voice of reason— 


| ratified by the concurring testimony of 
then the laurelled wreath of victory to | 


all succeeding ages. Hence it fol- 


| lows, that, as the resulting good could 


forced the stubborn necks of afactious | 
and violent nobility to bow beneath | 


the yoke of authority, aud submit to 
the restrictions of law and equity. 
Was, then, a rival power to be estab- 
lished, as a place of refuge for the 
guilty and seditious? The interests of 
his kingdom forbade it. He had ob- 
literated the vestiges of devastation, 
closed the wounds inflicted by the 
robber and the spoiler, recalled peace 
and security to the valleys, and caused 
them to sing for joy. Were, then, 
thosé scenes to be renewed, when 
the fury of discord blew her horn on 
the mountains, the rocks poured down 
their goatherds, and the deep caverns 
vomited forth their miners, — when 


not be too dearly purchased, the policy 
of Edward cannot be branded as in- 
human; that,as the lives of thousands 
of Englishmen were preserved. pity 
for the bards was not unworthily sa- 
crificed? her plaintive voice is drown- 


| ed in the cries of a whole people, lost 





amid the expressions of a nation’s joy. 
Let us admire, therefore, that ac- 
tive vigilance, that quick penetration, 
that spirit of enterprise, which looked 
beyond the present moment, to the 
establishment of good; let us cxtol 
that conscious integrity, that 1esolute 
courage, which thus soared superior 
to the influence of prejudice and pas- 
sion ; for, in whichever light we view 
the condact of Edward, we shal! find, 
that the motives for action did mor 
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than authorize, that the event has more 
than justified, him. 

On these grounds, I am confident 
to assert, that the policy, that the hu- 
manity, of Edward the First, have, in 
this instance, been unjustly vilified ; 
that the aspersions on his character 
have gained strength from an amiable 
weakness of human nature, not from 
any conviction of their truth. In an 
appeal to the passions, his adversaries 
may for a time be heard with indul- 
gence ; but in the cool hour of delibera- | 
tion, when reason acts with her wonted | 


energy, his conduct will extort from | 


us, bot only simple acquiescence, but 

admiration and applause. 

“Wherever the bright san of heaven shall 
shine, 


His honour and the greatness of his name shall | 


be.— 
His foes shall, like a field of beaten corn, 
Hang their heads with sorrow.’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 
re 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Inorder to aid the humane endeavours 
now making to protect animals, and 
save men from barbarizing themselves, 
care must be taken to draw a boun- 
dary line of distinction, strongly mark- 
ed, that the objectors may not prevail, 
by alleging we shall not know where 
to stop. 


1. There must be an allowance for | 


all the ill fate of creatures, unavoida- 
bly necessary to supply man with ani- 
mal food. 

2. A regulated permission to ex- 
terminate those, which, if permitted to 
increase in number, would invade ali 
the comforts of human life. 


3. There is, in the management of 


vicious animals, a necessity to subdue 


them, as a lesser evil to the mischief 


they may do to other animals or man. 
4. The destruction of animais that 
have infectious and incurable dis- 
eases. 
The method of slaughtering requires 
regulation. Why should butcher, 


who ministers so essentially to the | 


sustenance of the human race, be in 


the practice of breaking the skull of 
hammer, or shooting 


the animal witha 
a marble into its brain, when death is 
so easily and speedily procured at 


the spine and the vein? If the butcher 
proceeded, in this Italian manner, with | 


a smail chisel on the back of the neck 
and the use of a 


4a 


more be excluded from a jury, than a 
surgeon, anatomist, or physician. 
The value of animals to the owners 
is their suflicient protection from in- 
jary, until they are sold for slaughter, 
but from that moment they have no 
protection from cruelty, except that 
cruelty which would disfigure the meat 
or hide, and make it less saleable, and 





lancet, he could ro 


therefore many cruelties are practised, 
| exclusively of the unfaithfulness of 
servants, who injure their master’s 
property; and as these cruelties are 
| not to be remedied by action of damage 
or dismissal of servants, they require 
legislative provision, along with the 
| regulations for slaughtering: the in- 
| juries should be well defined, as the 
fine for an eye or a broken limb; but 
if cattle drivers were prevented from 
| subduing the animals in their charge, 
| the damage done to the human race, 
by withholding the drivers’ coercive 
| power, may preponderate the evil in 
| the scale of humanity. 
| Bull-baiting, and worrying the ox 
| with dogs, to make it tender, may 
easily be prohibited. 

No one can object to the drowning 
| of kittens and whelps; wild cats are 
often a nuisance in England, and wild 
dogs would be a national calamity 
not easily removed, as appears in 
Rome and Constantinople, and there- 
fore the dog-tax is a salutary check 
on their increase. 

As horses are protected by their 
value, under the present statute law,a 
special legislation must produce more 
iils than it could cure. The destruc- 
tion of vermin authorizes fox-hunting ; 
time was, when food must be procured 
by stag-hunting, and to hunt a stag 
now must be placed on a par with 
hunting a bagged-fox ; it is an exer- 
cise, to prepare, the horsemen and 
horses for hunting the fox and hare. 
However hare-hunting has been ridi- 
culed, it should be recollected, that a 
hare brings forth two or three leverets 
eleven times a year, and although they 
| are diminished by hunting, coursing 
with greyhounds, shooting, and track- 
| ing in the snow, gardeners have often 
to lamentthe destruction of ibeir crops 
from this timid, but mischievous ani- 
mal, whose powers, if hares were in- 
creased in number, would devour the 
crops of the field, like the all-destroy- 
ing locusts of southern climates. It 
'may be argued, that hares could be 
'estroyed without the apparatus of 
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Per aerersradarest 


hunting, and they are protected hom} the human species, what shall we say 


the gun, to reserve them for a ridicu- 
lous pursuit: but the preservation of 
hares is a question of the game-laws, 
not connected with this subject; and 


of pugilism? The gentry and nobility 
who delight in these exhibitions, and 
engraft gambling on barbarous vei- 
garity, snonld have attended the fu- 


the killing of hares, in every way that | neral of the NoBLE PuUPiL of Eton Col- 
any man chooses, according to law, is | lege, and feasted on the fruits of their 


desirable. 

The otter, mole, martin, su -rrow, 
and badger, have a price cx their 
heads, in many parishes in England. 
In the present state of artificial life, 
man may live on the ox, heifer, calf, 
wether, lamb, kid, and pig, without 
using his gun for tne feathered game, 
or hook for the finny tribe; but are 
wild fowl and fish to increase ad <ibi- 
tum? The fisherman, with his trawl, 
obtains a subsistence as honestly as 
the shepherd and bvetcher; and siace 


animal food has keen associated with | 


vegetable, the supply of fish has pre- 
vented many disorders, being a much 
less morbid or concentrated food than 
flesh. 

Bear-baiting in England does not 
amount to the number of fifty bears ; 
a clause of a line or tw9 in an act of 
parliament should prevent it, but a 
separate act is absurd. 

With regard to public courses of 
anatomy on living subjects, it is an 
unnecessary hardening of the human 


| favor’ od scionce. 





However, the Fancy 
hasn. ‘y cured its own evils ; ficti- 
tious dv :cats have disgusted the gam- 
blers, and frequent mansiaughter bs 
deterred the champions from their 
amusement. in comparison to this, 
the hervism of gamie-cocks is a lesser 
evil, and the dustruction of rats against 
time, by a single terrier, is one of the 
fine arts! A «fause in the act, to fine 
the pugilists £50, and the duellists 
£106, would, periiwps, have more 
moral effect than appears from the 
sum, at first sight. 
a 


STATE OF TES HEATHEN 
CONSIDERED. 
(BY DICN.) 

PiiLo and Junius were struiiing along 
a vath which encircled the bre.» ofa 
lofty ‘3, beneath which the calm 
waters of the ocean were spread on 
the one side, and a verdant valley 
adorned iton the other. Thesun had 
just set; a few faint rays still illumined 


THE 


feelings, where scarcely one person 4 the heavens; a peculiar stillness and 


fifty derives useful knowledge 

must be admitted, that many Deiat 
phenomena in physiology cesuot be | 
discov cred in dead subjects, and these 
experiments, not made for vain cu- 


riosity, or wanton abuse of power, | duce resection. 
that flesh is} was nothing boisterous to arouse the 


may prevent many ills 


1 | 


beauty rested on the scene, wi h, like 
an ethereal mantle, was drawn over 
‘nature, preparatory to the veil of 
nm ight. 

The prospect was calculated to in- 
At this time there 


heir to, even in the species subjected | mind, as when the majestic waves 


to examination. 


A glandered horse | broke in upon the rocks beneath. 


must be killed, he cannot be cured: ; There was no sound in the valley, no 
and he gives not only the aisease be | mcwer whetting his scythe, or milk- 


has, but the water-farcy. 1s proved by | 
inoculating an ass in the nostril above 
the hair. The metho? of killing hirn 
may be improved; fur when a horse 
is condemned and sh«t, he lies for 
hours in the agony of death; but there 
is a discovery, that human breath or 
air, conveyed into a vein on the re- 
ceding side of the current, will, a 
soon as it arrives at the heart of the 
horse, cause instant death, without 
convulsions. A tube and Jancet will 
serve instead «f the harbarous method 
used to a great extent, in England, on 
cart-horses. 

Among cruelties to animals, ana 
sports that degrade and deterioi2ic 





m: d tuning her voice, but “ all the 
ai! « solemn stillness held.” 

he natural state of mind, which 
had gradually crept on both, was dis- 
turhed by the heavy foots ieps of a la- 
bourer, returni:g from his daily toil. 
A conversation ensued on the beauty 
of the situation, the salubrious nature 
of the atmosphere, and the stupendous 
character of creation. Philo remar’s- 
ed—how insignificant is man, co *- 
pared with the Lord of the universe! 
and how much does it exceed our in- 
genuity tec form any idea of resem- 
blance between the creature and ihe 
Creator! Manis bvt a worm, which 
wanders among the <decelivities oF 
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eainences of the earth; and, iike an 
insect dwelling on a tuft of grass, or 
animalculze which meve in a drop of 
water, his means of information lie 
chiefly within the boundary of his 
observation. 

A little insect, if it be capable of 
thinking, fancies that the water is 
mad¢ for none besides itself; a bird, 
while it ranges in the forest, or glides 
upon the breezes of the heavens, ima- 
gines that the trees were planted for 
iis accommodation, and the heavens 
created for its pleasure. From this 
narrowness of intellect, all finite 
beings are liable to deception. Every 
one is situated in some particular 
sphere, where the boundary around 
rises high, and the materials, which 
are very opaque, suffer him not to 
look beyond them. Even man is no 
exception. A person living in a se- 
cluded spot, where the hills which en- 
circle him form the horizon, and igao- 
rant that any other human being has 
ever existed, naturally believes that 
he alone is the chief object of the di- 
vine favour; that the earth was raised 
on its mighty pillars for his exalta- 
tien: that the arch of the heavens was 
thrown over him as a covering ; that 
the sun was formed to give him light 
by day, and the moon occasionally to 
cheer him by night; that the stars 
were made to amuse him by their 
beautiful appearance ; and that whex 


he dies, if he ever should, all nature ! 
But let this man | 


would cease to live. 
be removed, and let him be surround- 
ed with others equally intelligent with 
himself, possessing bodies as fair in 
appearance, and indeed in all respects 
exhibiting as many proofs of the care 
and bounty of Providence,—his high 
notions must then gradually sink, he 
must then allow that creation was not 
formed for him alone, but that others 
are as much noticed by the Deity as 
he. His feelings must suffer as much 
transition as those of a courtier, who 
at one period fancied himself the sole 
favourite of his monarch, but after- 
wards discovered, that he was only 
one in the midst of a crowd of depen- 
dants. If this person were thus hum- 
bled by his removal from solitude to 
the company of other human beings, 
80 he would sink lower and lower as 
he viewed the extent of the world, its 
cities and kingdoms, and the size and 
populousness of them. Let his atten- 
tion be farther raised to the various 
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worlds which immediately accompany 
this,—to the systems which lie beyond 
(the number increasing as th soul 
either graduaiiy expands, or is over- 
whelmed with the idea of vastness) 
til at last he catches some glances of 
immensity, ard soars to that Being 
who brought ali -his am~zing range of 
worlds into existence, and whe hatiy 
existed from everlasting, surrounded 
with glorious light, which no mortai 
eye can penetrate,—he must then sink 
with the deepest humility on the clods 
which support him, and exclaim with 
a faltering voice, ‘Lord, ‘vhat is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, cr 
the son of man, that thou visitest him?’ 

As hills, a little varying in extent, 
present the same size in the distant 
prospect, so must all men appear, 
physically, equal iu the sight of Ged. 
They must be equai as it regards the 
nature of their existence, the love 
which he bears towards them ; and if 
he has appointed a little variation in 
their persons or circumstance ‘t is 
only in conformity to the laws u. crea- 
tion. that two things not being possibly 
similar in every respect, must occasion, 
diversity, and diversity consequently 
exists. But for these pze-tialities 
which appear on earth, we suppose 
there will be a satisfactory settlement 
in a future state. Those wh have 
much now, will have much required 
then. These who possess little now 
will have proportionably less demand- 
cd of them at the day of judgment. 
Hence, in reality, there is no great 
advantage on the one side be} ond the 
other, and the 'itle inequality in time, 
will quickly vanish ia the unending 
periods of eternity. 

But man is liable to error as much 
inregard to time, as inrespect to space 
or distance. If the limited nature of 
his situation exclude him from view- 
ing the distance which lies beyond 
given boundaries, so the limited nature 
of his chought keeps him from travers- 
ing, on the wings of time, to future 
ages. Ifa person examines and dis- 
covers that he has certain advantages 
at present, he erroneously takes them 
as a pledge of happiness in future. 
Some, however, without even a proof 
of this sort, foolishly conceive, that 
they were appointed special favourites 
of heaven, exclusively of all human 
actions, and indeed previous to their 
own existence; as if the Supreme 
Being took the dark particles of chaos, 








waich extended ‘hrough space ere 


created worlds were formed, and ere | 


the music of those earthly spheres 
proclaimed the inherent goodness and 
beneficence of their Maker,—-that he 


selected one pertion of matter, and) 
prociaimed it evil, and another portion, | 


and proclaimed it good, (thoughit was 
a!! che workmanship «i his own hands, 


and controlled by power which could | 
not err,)—that he breathed into this, in | 


after times, the breath of lite, and 


peopled the earth with inhabitants ; | 


and theugh their bodies were framed 
of the same materials, and their souls 
ierined of the same substance, yet He 
raust set his affection ov one part 


more than the othe:, and eviace a de- | 
wree of weakness which is totally in- | 


consistent with His character, and 


which the nature of man is hardly ca- | 


pable oi possessing ; namel;, that one 


substances from which it is produced, 
and arother be hated because of the 
materiz!s from which it is formed; and 
yet, that the nature of them both, being 
alike, can only, in a sane mind, pro- 
duce the same feeling. 
God is perfect, and views every thing 
according :o its nature of *citg, so 
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each of his creatures, that all differ- 
ences existing now, and ali that shall 
exist in future, will eitiier be requited 
in a future state, or else they are or 
‘vill be differences caused merely by 
the actions of the creatures themselves. 
And though we cannot readily account 
for the capability of man’s acting, and 
his just responsibility for his actions, 
and the freedom which he has to fol- 
low goud or evil, to benefit or injure 
himself, yet «© are surely taught this 
dectrine in ihe Scriptures, and reason 
teaches us the same, unless we will- 
ingly iatroduce fatalism and blind 
necessity as the directors of all human 
actions, and thus exclude the justice 
of retribution, and attribute the mise- 
ries of mankind to the unbeneficence 
and sovereignty of the Supreme Go- 
vernor. Inthis case we resemble him 


| to an earthly governor, and make him 
obiect should be loved because of the | 


If the raind of | 


that he eannot approve one tmng more | 


than another, where the quality is ihe 
saine, and could not ha'« done so in 
ihe case of man; and if :nere appexrs 
a difference in the situation or hap- 
piness of his creatures, we must judge 


a partaker of human weakness and 
passions, purposing cruel things, and, 
in the plenitude of his dominion over 
all, hear him exclaiming, ‘‘I have a 
right to do what I will, I care nothing 
for the happiness of my creatures, my 
inclinatiens are evil towards them, and 
I will not deny myself.” We may 
venture to affirm, that an Archangei 
has not so contemplated the Divine 


| character; his superior intel'ect teaches 


| him, that t! 
| just, tha’ "1 


it is owing to the peculiar nature of | 


the state whvreir they are placed ; and 
our errer in attributing the variation 
of the mind of the Deity, arises from 
the narrowness of our faculties. We 
may judge also, as ~ have already 
intimated, that all irregularities, on a 
coming day, will be removed,—that 
all men will stand on one level, as it 
regards the simple love of God to- 


Aimighty i: invariably 
equal us ail Lis ways, 

and that... ©» Loly in all his works. 
Juniv . I have been listening with 

some attention to your sentiments, 


|and I do not disagree with you in 


many respects. As it regards the 
situation of man on earth, and the 


' various discrepancies which appear 


wards them, but higher than each | 
other, according to the “deeds done | 


in the body.” And that all persons 
much enlightened, in a moral sense, 
will be strictly judged, and all in igno- 
rance will be leniently judged ; in fact, 
that all will be rewarded according to 
their works, and according to the cir- 
eumstance under which these works 
have been performed. 

To gain a correct notion of the na- 
ture of the Most High, and of the na- 
ture of man, we mast certainly come 
to this supposition,—that the love of 
the Almighty is equally divided to 


on the score of happiness, I believe 
with you, that the Almighty will com- 
pletely regulate them on some future 
day, so that all advantage or disad- 
vantage of this kind shall die away. 
But this refers chiefly to temporal 
things, and to the regulation of the 
Almighty as the governor of the uni- 
verse. Now, I wish to inquire some- 
thing respecting the management of 
the mora! world ; and a thought arises 
in my mind, respecting the various 
states of the nations on the facc of the 


| earth, as it regards spiritual light; and 
| having some conviction in my mind, 


that earth is the stepping-stone to 
heaven; and as man must be fitied 
here ior the celestial regions, I wish to 
inquire how those, who are now liviny, 


| in darkness, can be admitted there; 
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and how, for instance, a heathen, ac- 
cording to the present system of things, 
can be saved? 

Philo. You have now narrowed the 
subject a little ; since, however, you 
wish to remove from the universal 
beneficence of God towards universal 
nature, I am willing to accompany 
you to a consideration of the benefi- 
cence of the Almighty, in reference 
merely to our moral relations. But I 
think you must fecl, as well as myself, 
a consciousness, that all the actions of 
the Almighty are just, and that His 
conduct towards man can be ruled 
only by pure benevolence. 

Junius. I do believe this, and the 
remarks you have made have not at 
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atlastin heaven. He thinks it depends 
much upon the conduct and inclina- 
tion of a person, and that no necessary 
connexion exists between beginning 
and completing, as the text implies. 
A Calvinist, on the other hand, may 
read in the Scripture, “‘ it is better for 
aman not to have known the way of 
righteousness, than that, after he bas 
known it, to turn aside from the holy 
commandment I delivered unto him.” 
And again, “the latter end” (of such 
a man) “is worse than the beginning.” 
But the Calvinist believes, that a man 
who has once ‘‘ known the way of 
righteousness,” is in no danger of a 
bad end. He does not imagine, that 
‘“* the latter end” will be ‘* worse than 


all lessened my opinion in this respect. | the beginning,” but that the latter end 
But I bring forward this question | will be, ifthere is any difference, better 
merely on the foundation of certain thanthe beginning, for then the soul will 
opinions which exist, and on the in- | be purified, and admitted into the joys 


terpretations of Scripture, which thos: 
who hold these opinions have giver 
And now, again, I ask, can a heathen, 


of heaven; and that grace, where it 


'has once controlled, will inevitably 


according to your interpretation of | 


Scripture, be saved? 

Philo. What do you mean by a 
heathen, one who knows not God ac- 
cording to cur notions of the Deity? 

Junius. I mean one who does not 
enjoy the light of revelation, vhich 
would enable him to live and die as 
a Christian. 

Philo. Aman, surely, who possesses 
not the light of revelation, can neither 


live nor die as a Christian, but he can | 
be no more responsivle for the onis- | 
sion of this light, than he can be re- | 


sponsible for the absence of a sizti 


sense, and can be no more punis‘ed | 


for not using the light of Christiauity, 
and for not forming his conduct by if, 
than a man can be justly punished 
because he does not use his sixth 
sense, and regulate his life by it. 


Junius. Bat does not the Scripture | 


say, those who dic without law, shall 
also perish without law? And if this 


happen, a man may be a heathen, and | 
know not God, and yet be punished | 


for his conduct. 


Philo. Every passaye of Scripture | 


vill not bear a literal interpretation. 
General consent proves this. An 
Azminian may find in the Bible, ‘‘ He 
that hath begun a good work in you, 
will perform it,” &c. But the Arminian 
believes, that a good work may com- 
mence, and yet that the Almighty, may 
notin all cases, be bound to carry the 
man over every barrier, and place him 
$}.—VOoL. VII. 


| 
| 
| 





rule and save the soul; 


“ As sure as the earnest is given, 
More happy, but not more secure, 
The glorified spirits in heaven.” 


If sects, therefore, agree to differ on 
various passages, and class them to- 
gether as doubtful, why not agree to 
put this which you have quoted, among 
the same class, as doubtful also? 

Junius. Tue passages which you 
have quoted, refer to a point of doc- 
trine, namely, Predestination, anda 
doctrine which is not essential, so that 
various persons may disagree on this 
point, and yet berightin others. But 
as it regards the heathen, there is not 
that difference of opinion among Chris- 
tians, but all, or nearly all, agree as 
they do upon essential points. 

Philo. On many occasions, sects 
agree, because their various systems 
allow it. But you may discover, that 
the Creed rules the signification of 
Scripture, and not vice versa. Where 
the system of faith allows all Chris- 
tians to agree, they do, and all give a 
corresponding signification to a pas- 
sage; but when it does not, the one 
gives one meaning, and the other an- 
other. So it proves nothing, that most 
Christians give the same sense to this 
passage. And if persons may dis- 
agree as to the meaning of a text, be- 
cause it is a point of doctrine, or be- 
cause it is not essential to their salva- 
tion; so, persons may vary on this 
passage respecting the heathen, be- 
cause the belief one way or the other, 

3G 
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with respect to them, is not essential 
to our salvation; and as it regards the 
welfare of the heathen, their safety 
cannot depend on a mere contingen- 
cy, or the mere notion which other 
human beings, at a thousand miles’ 
distance, may have of a few words. 
But of this, I shall say more hereafter. 

Again, if all parts of Scripture must 
be taken literally, I may require you 
to believe, that “‘where there is no 
law, there is no transgression.” Now, 
if the heathen know not God, if they 
have no law from Him, there is “ no 
transgression.”’ And, of course, where 
there is no transgression, there can be 
no punishment. 

Junius. But may not a man be 
punished on account of the crime 
which Adam committed? And if so, 
the heathen may be punished, though 
they have had no knowledge of God, 
and no law. 

Philo. As to the sin of Adam, I will 
not say much, as it will cause a digres- 
sion into another subject. But Imay 
suggest, that the effect produced on 
man by Adam’s sin, is rather negative 
than positive. It is rather the absence 


of real good, than the committal of 


real evil. The former is not punish- 
able, as in the case of infants ; the lat- 
ter cannot exist, on the Scripture doc- 
trine, that where there is no law, there 
is no sin, and consequently no cause 
of punishment. 

Junius. But this is relying too much 
on human reasoning. 


Philo, What method should we adopt? | 


Junius. I think it better to take the 
testimony of revelation. 

Philo. That testimony we have al- 
ready taken. But we must judge of 
revelation by the meaning of the words 
which it contains. If you wish fora 
contrary method, you must judge of 
revelation contrary to the signification 
of its words ; and who would fancy this 
new method were consistent with the 
design of the Almighty? Upon this 
principle, a way would be open for the 
wildest visionary that the earth could 
produce. Therefore, when you object 
to reason, you should remember, that 
reason is essential to accompany re- 
velation, and that the former without 
the latter is the only kind to which the 
Christian objects. In too many cases, 
those persons declaim most violently 
against reason, who are got into the 
unreasonable side of the subject. 

{ To be co. ~“uded in our next. ) 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF EARLY EDUCA. 
TION IN THE FORMATION OF THE 
MENTAL CHARACTER, 


CoMPARATIVELY, little is known, and 
therefore many erroneous ideas are 
entertained, relative to the subject of 
intellectual discipline: notwithstand- 
ing its importance, and the almost 
universal diffusion of knowledge, the 
mass of mankind are yet unacquainted 
with the whole extent of that power 
which it exerts upon the mental con- 
stitution. The possession of know- 
ledge has been estimated so highly, 
and its advantages placed so vividly 
before us, that the mind has been 
more occupied with the object itself, 
than with the nreans of obtaining it. 
This I do not condemn. Bat whilst 
our admiration is excited by the 
former, it is the part of wisdom to in- 
vestigate the latter. The actist not 
only bears in his “ mind’s eye” the 
beauties to be created on his canvass, 
or the breathing form which the mar- 
ble block is hereafter to exhibit, he 
looks at his brushes or his chisels, 
with which his design is to be accom- 
plished. This inattention to the in- 
strument by which knowledge is ac- 
quired, has doubtless been the cause 
of that ignorance, so universally pre- 
valent, and over which we cannot but 
lament. Much improvement, we trust, 
has taken place during the last few 
years, in the more extensive diffusion 
of information relative to the powers 
of the human mind, an extensive at- 
quaintance with which, is the only 
foundation on which we can rear any 
correct system of intellectual disci- 
pline. 

It has been customary, except in 
some honourable instances, to refer the 
cultivation of the mind, in its infan- 
tine state, to a period when it makes 
more decided development of those 
predilections with which the God of 
the spirits of all flesh has endowed it. 
This, it is conceived, is exceedingly 
erroneous, because it affords time for 
the acquisition of habits, which soon 
attain the appearance, and possess 
all the force, of natural propensities. 
We say, with Mr. Foster, that “we 
are not entertaining the extravagant 
fancy of the possibility, except in some 
rare instances of premature thought- 
falness, of turning inward into deep 
habitual reflection, the spirit that na- 





| tarally goes outward in these viva 
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cious, active, careless beings, when 
we assert, that it is possible to teach 
many of them with a degree of suc- 
cess in very juvenile years.” But we 
do not mean to say, with him, that 
every “ human being should, as early 
as possible, have infixed within him, 
a notion of what he is in existence for,” 
that ‘it ought to be among the chief 
of the things which he early becomes 
aware of, that the course of activity 
he is beginning should have a leading 
principle of direction, some predomi- 
nant aim, a general and comprehensive 
purpose, paramount to the divers par- 
ticular objects he may pursue.” 

It should be as much in his settled 
apprehension as the necessity of his 
having an employment in order to live, 
that there is something it imports him 
to be, which he will not become merely 
by passing from one day into another, 
by eating, growing taller and stronger, 
seizing what share he can of noisy 
sport; and that not to be that which 
it so “ imports him to be, will, of ne- 
cessity be, to be worthless and miser- 
able.” 

That the mind is capable of almost 
infinite improvement, is a truth so 
universally admitted, that it almost 
possesses the force of an axiom; and 
why that improvement should not be 
allowed to commence its progressive 
advancement at a much earlier period 
than that to whichit is usually assign- 
ed, seems difficult to account for, ex- 
cept on the principle already laid 
down, and that indifference some- 
times displayed by parents, with re- 
gard to the mental character of their 
offspring. 

It may be said, that in the imbecile 
state of the mind common to infancy, 
it would be a waste of energy to aim 
at its cultivation; but we do not con- 
sider the effort to induce it to walk, 
or to speak, as worthless, and we 
know those efforts are usually crown- 
ed with success. Why then should 
we refrain from every attempt to im- 
prove the faculties of the mind? We 
know that its perception of sensation 
is acquired, and perception is a power 
of the human mind, whose operation 
commences with the first dawn of ex- 
istence. Here, then, we have a power 
of the human mind, that is not only 
capable of receiving cultivation, but 

absolutely needs it. In the child, we 





see this power progressively advanc- | 


ing in the acquisition of more correct | 


notions of those objects which present 
themselves to its senses ; with respect 
to the objects of sight, for instance, 
the distance and size is determined by 
reiterated experiment. If then the 
operations of this power were more 
closely watched by the attentive in- 
structor, would he not be able to di- 
rect it, and bring it at an earlier period 
to that degree of perfection which the 
mind’s original capabilities will en- 
able it to attain? 

The attention, on which abstraction 
and memory so much depend, power- 
fully demands the closest superinten- 
dence, for it is in this that the greatest 
difference exists. According to its 
state, will be the excellency or the 
defects of the mental character; and 
there is no power more easily in- 
fluenced, and over which we may 
exercise a more absolute control. It 
is peculiarly the subject of mental 
discipline, since mathematical inqui- 
ries and mataphysical speculations 
are resorted to, in order to strengthen 
it. The power of attention, when oc- 
cupied upon the subjects of conscious- 
ness, is designated reflection; when 
engaged with external appearances, 
observation. Now, the former of these 
(although it may be cultivated much 
earlier than is usually supposed) will 
not develop itself so soon as the lat- 
ter. Observation, then, is the first 
thing which a careful instructor should 
aim at improving. Children are usual- 
ly curious, and are willing to occupy 
themselves for a considerable period 
with an object before them, and per- 
haps there is no desire more predomi- 
nant than that of knowing the cause of 
things which take place around them. 
The musical toy has often been de- 
stroyed, in order to discover the pro- 
ducing cause of the notes which pleas- 
ed them. The province of an instruc- 
tor is to direct the operations of this 
power, and to excite them. This, we 
are aware, cannot be so well done in 
large schools, although they may be 
conducted on philosophical principles, 
because mind, in the abstract, is legis- 
lated upon, and not individual in- 
stances. It seems essential to the 
proper development and beneficial 
employment of intellectual energy, 
that the peculiarities of every indi- 
vidual should be consulted in that 
system of discipline which we pursue 
towards them. It appears to the 
writer, that formal measures and regu- 
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lar exercise, are not so well calculated 
to attain the object before us, as the | 
embracing every opportunity as it! 
presents itself to our view. 
straying in the meadows, or sitting in 


the parlour, the scenery by w hich’ we | intellectual attainments, 
are surrounded, or the circumstances | 
which are almost every moment occur- | 


ring, will furnish occasions for impart- 
ing instruction, whilst we are, at the 


Whether | 


engaged with the greatest interest, 
and apparent delight, in their own in+ 
tellectual improv ement. 

Let the individual who doubts it, 
read the memoirs of that prodigy of 
W. F. Da- 
rant, and especially the chapter in 
which his father traces the formation 
of his intellectual character: laying it 
down as an axiom, that his mental 


same time, administering pleasure. | power would depend much on the 


The parent, then, may become power- 
fully instramenta! in producing those 


manner of his education. His parents 
endeavoured to form those habits of 


habits which shall hereafter secure to | steady application, which no strength 


his child a niche in 
««Fame’s proud temple that shines afar.” 
The acquisition of knowledge upon | 
specific subjects, shoul. not be so 
much aimed at in this very early in- | 


struction which we are advocating, as | 
the improving of those capabilities | 
' time till the moment of his last short 


which will facilitate the after attempt 
at acquirement. Though it mast not 


be forgotten, that while we are thus 
directing the 

“* Young idea how to shoot,” 
we are infixing in the mind those | 
fundamental principles which it is of | 
the greatest importance they should | 


ever retain. 

In improving the observing power, 
we are also improving the reflection, 
because, if the habit of accurate 
thought is engendered with regard to 
the one, it must also with regard to 
the other. Itis, however, of the great- 
est importance to cultivate the first, 
because it wiil serve as a counter- 
poise to that state of abstraction into 


which the mind is sometimes thrown | 
| was it acted upon? 
seven years. 


by metaphysical studies. 
The memory, so iniportant to all, 
but especially to youth, in the acquisi- 


tion of the elementary principles of | 


knowledge, depends on the power of 
attention; therefore, in administering 
to its improvement, we are furnishing 
the mind with the capability of retain- 
ing those multitudinous stores with 
which a well-directed reading will 
enrich it. 

Let it not be supposed, that we have 
suggested an Utopian scheme, which 
can never meet with practical enforce- 


ment, because children at so tender an | 
age cannot be bronght under intellec- | 


tual discipline; I appeal to the good 


effects which the system pursuing by | 
| considerable knowledge, besides form- 
ing 


the Infant School Society is daily pro- 
ducing. Children may be seen, (in 


| that which they will 


| down in the objection, namely, 


of genius can ever counterbalance. 
How happily they succeeded, we might 
have inferred from his after progress. 
| But his father informs us, that at the 
age of seven, the habit of "regular ap- 
plication was completely formed, and 
as its natural consequence, from that 


illness, mental exertion was his de- 
light. Can any thing be more con- 


| vincing than this fact? and will it yet 


be said, that seven, eight, or nine years 
of age is sufficiently early to commence 
any systematic attempt at intellectual 
improvement? It has been said, that 
it is useless to place children under 


| restraint, with regard to the acquisi- 
| tion of knowledge, because, when they 


are older, they will see its im- 
portance, and of course soon acquire 
then consider 
Here the principle laid 
the 
necessity of the individual to be in- 
structed feeling the value of that 
instruction, is acted upon. But when 
At the age of 
And why was it acted 
upon? Because it was induced by 
early instruction. 

Aiming always at calling bis intel- 
lectual powers into vigorous exercise, 
his curiosity was never repressed ; 
but, on the contrary, every effort was 
made to awaken it. ‘* At our table,” 
says his amiable father, “ and in oar 
walks, nothing occurred, no single 
fact presented itself, for which he did 
not ask a reason. His efforts were 
sometimes successful ; and when they 
were not so, we aided him in the im 
quiry. And thus, in our ordinary 
conversations, by the simplest experi- 
ments and illustrations, he attained 


essential. 


, what is of immense importance, 


their establishment in Quaker-street, the ‘habitual endeavour of accounting 


Spitalficlds,) of only two years of age, 


for cvery thing he saw.’ 
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In this interesting young man, we 
are furnished with an illustration of 
that powerful influence which an early 
education, conducted on philosophical 
principles, exercises upon the intel- 
lectual character. We rejoice that 
it is not an isolated one, and we 
earnestly hope that the numbers of 
them will go on increasing. The at- 
tention which the subject of education 
is now exciting, augurs favourably, 
and ere long, that which now forms 
the exception, may become the general 
rule. Surely, then, it is worth while 
for the parent to try the experiment, 
and aim at securing for his offspring 
that intellectual eminence which their 
natural capabilities, elicited by well- 
directed instruction, will enable them 
to attain. ELia, 

een 

CAMERA OBSCURA. 

( Continued from col. 712. ) 
XXII—My Grandfather, 
(A Description.) 


‘* So vanishes pleasure, alas! 

Bat has left a regret and esteem, 

That will not so suddenly pass.” — 
Cowrer. 


THE 


No. 


I REMEMBER with feelings of peculiar 
pleasure, the sensations which I ex- 
perienced, when I was accustomed 
(as yet but a little boy) occasionally to 
visit my grandfather. About a month 
ago, I went purposely to traverse the 
house where the old man resided when 
alive. I recalled incidents which had 
long ago occurred; and with them, 
buried feelings which were in old time 
my own; I seemed to live my child- 
hood over again — to enjoy all the 
boyish pleasures—to sigh at all the 
trifling griefs, and to be moved by all 
the once valuable anticipations with 
which, in past days, I had been con- 
versant. 

My grandfather, as I recollect him, 
was a little jolly man, with a very 
fresh, good-tempered face ; he wore a 
white wig, and very frequently spec- 
tacles on his nose. His temper was 
open, and his disposition remarkably 
benevolent, although he was hasty, 
and soon angered; but his passion 
blew off directly. His laugh was al- 
ways loud ; his tale never lacking ; and 
his ale ever good. His snuff-box was 
constantly passing round, and his pipe 
was one of his principal comforts ; 
and if you could figure to yourself his 
brown coat, black breeches, white 
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| worsted stockings, and large steel 


buckles, you would have a tolerable 
picture of the old man. 

My grandmother was, in many re- 
spects, his direct opposite; but I 
would freely confess, that although 
she did not so much interest the 
fancies of my childhood, she was more 
valuable as a general character, and 
more intellectual as an individual, 
than he. She was somewhat tall, and 
rather thin; very particular; an ex- 
cellent cook; remarkably honest and 
upright in all her dealings; and pos- 
sessing a naturally strong and power- 
ful mind. The two principal faults 
which I can recollect in her, were, a 
propensity, in ordinary cases, to scold 
her servants, and in extraordinary 
ones, to scold her husband. 

The town in which this couple lived, 
was distant about seven miles from 
that in which my parents resided ; and 
I was accustomed to visit it about 
three or four times a year. One of 


these times was always that on which 
the annual fair was held. Oh how I 
had used to delight myself in the an- 
ticipation of the pleasure which I 
should enjoy when the festivity ap- 


proached! Shows, and rattles, and 
gingerbread, and fruit, floated in won- 
drous confusion before my imagina- 
tion !—and the enjoyment itself!— 
when I was taken by the hand, and 
dragged through a motley group of 
gazing spectators!—when, on the ort- 
side of the various exhibitions, I saw 
the flashy pictures, and the witty Mr. 
Merryman, and heard the sound of the 
heart-stirring music !—when, in the 
inside of some of them, I wondered at 
the elephant, and the lions, and the 
tigers, and, perhaps, most of all, at the 
monkeys!—when the little wooden 
horse, or cart, or gun, or drum, or the 
splendidly topped cane was grasped 
in my hands; and the confusion, and 
the laugh, and the noise, engaged my 
early attention! Oh! whocould paint 
such things, now that childhood is 
over! 

There was a very old church in the 
town of which I am speaking, in the 
chancel of which were some antiquat- 
ed stone images, and mouldering 
monuments, upon which I looked with 
wonder, veneration, and awe. There 
were tales attached to some of them, 
to which I have ofttimes listened with 
suppressed breath and glistening eye; 
and a brazen statue stood in a niche, 
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which, I was informed, always step- 
ped upon the floor when it heard the 
clock strike twelve! 

On the Sunday, at this church we 
regularly and punctually attended. 
Here I heard the deep-toned organ 
send forth its thundering harmony, 
and here my grandfather delighted to 
sing so lustily the hundredth psalm 
tune ; I thought of it by day, and I 
dreamed about it by night; and I 
dream and think of it even now. 

The house in which this good old 
couple lived, was rather a small one. 
It was situated near the skirts of the 
town, remote from noise and bustle; 
and, in fact, was just suited to the 
wants and desires of the individuals 
who inhabited it. The front-door 
opened into what might be called the 
kitchen of the house. A clock stood 
on the wall opposite the door ; and in 
the wall where the door was, there 
was a window garnished with shrubs, 
among which the red and white roses 
cut a conspicuous figure. The fire- 
place was very large, and the mantle- 
piece shone brilliantly with burnished 
brass candlesticks, snaffers, snuffer- 
pans, &c. On the side of the room 
fronting the fire-place, there was an 
oaken table with folding leaves, rest- 
ing on which, and sloping up to the 
slapdashed wall, four or five tea-trays | 
were placed. A mahogany cupboard 
was fixed in one corner, and a pantry 
in the other; and near the fire stood 
a chair, distinguished from the rest by 
a cushion being placed upon it: this 
was my grandfather's. 

Here we had used to have dinner | 
provided; here I have seen the good 
roast-beef and plum-pudding, and the | 
duck and green-peas smoking hot; | 
and here the apples, and pears, and 
nuts, and oranges, flourished in un- | 
limited profusion when dinner was | 
over; and here the old man smoked | 
his pipe and drank his ale ; which lat- | 
ter beverage he, and all others who | 
preferred it to wine, drank from long | 
taper glasses, which, if the feet were | 
knocked off, and the top placed down- | 
wards, would resemble so many church | 
steeples. 

The parlour was a small room, with | 
a casement window looking into the 
little yard, (of which more anon.) A 
Canary bird hung close by the win- | 
dow, and about thirty books were | 
piled on shelves on the same side of | 
the apartment; a mahogany table 





stood in the centre of the room; and 
hair-bottomed chairs occupied each 
its destined place ; and the walls were 
ornamented with a series of prints, 
descriptive of the story of the prodi- 
gal son, all the characters of which 
were dressed with wigs and cocked 
hats, and in the costume of George I.’s 
reign. Here the evenings were al- 
ways spent. In winter, the white cur- 
tains were dropped down over the 
window, the mould-candles were light- 
ed, and the tale told, or the story 
read. In summer, the setting sun, 
with golden glory streamed through 
the window, and cast the shadow of it 
on the opposite wall. And, on Sun- 
days, here we used to read long chap- 
ters from the Bible, verse by verse, 
and at this ceremony my grandfather 
used a large folio one, with plates, to 
see which, was one of my principal 
delights. 

Close by was the little yard, where 
the old man, before breakfast, and 
after tea, smoked his pipe, sitting on 
an old oaken bench, shaded from the 
evening sun; where I wheeled my lit- 
tle barrow up and down, or played at 
ball, or any thing else I pleased,— 
marbles, or whip-top, or, when my 
cousins were there, jack-upon-a-mop- 
stick, or leap-frog, or tick. There 
have I been scolded for taking the 
mop from the nai! on which it bung. 
There have I pulled the spiggot from 
the water-tap, and let the water squirt 
allabout. There have I leaped, and 
jumped, and skipped, and shouted 
thoughtlessly and carelessly ; and 
there, to this day, stands the very 
bench on which my grandfather sat 
aod smoked. But he is gone,—and 
never have I met with one, who, by 
such simple means, could give me 
such pleasure as he did, or would 
draw me by such kindness to himself. 

There was a garden (rather a large 
ont) about four hundred yards from 
the house, to which the hearty old 
pilgrim was accustomed to walk every 
morning before dinner, and, in the 
summer, frequently before supper 
also. I have walked with him many 


| a time, carrying a basket in one hand 


and a bunch of keysin the other ; and 
when there, I have stuffed myself with 
gooseberries, or strawberries, or rasp- 
berries, till I was fairly sick ; and have 
gathered posies of flowers nearly as 
big as myself. There was a fine nut- 
trec, into which I climbed, whenever 
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I could get permission to pluck the 
nuts, and near it stood a beautiful 
green shady arbour, about which 
climbed the honeysuckle and eglan- 
tine; and in which the gardening im- 
plements were kept; and where stood 
a pitcher of fresh water, in which we 
washed our hands before returning 
home; and there was also a small 
juniper tree, cut into a fantastic and 
anomalous shape, meant to represent 
some animal, but like nothing either 
in heaven above, or the earth beneath, 
or the water under the earth. I thought 
it one of the most wonderful and curi- 
ous pieces of workmanship that was 
formed either naturally or artificially. 

I have alluded before to the sun- 
setting,—it is a favourite scene. I 
remember, as my grandfather turned 
the key of the garden-door, when we 
returned home at night, (he was gene- 
rally guided by sunset,) I have looked 
around me, and seen the round orb 
sink redly, and beautifully streaking 
the sky with crimson and purple, as 
it hid its head under the western hori- 
zon. I really am sometimes tempted 
to think, that the sun does not set so 
beautifully, or the summer warm the 
blood so much, or the flowers smell so 
sweet, or the fruit taste so nice, as 
once was the case. Whether it beso 
or not, I am surely strangely altered ; 
all these simple and innocent long- 
past scenes, live only like the vision- 
ary creations of a dream that has fled 
away. But my grandfather is gone 
into eternity, and I am hastily follow- 
ing him to regions where mutability 
shall for ever remain unknown. There 
may the fruits and flowers of Para- 
dise for ever flourish ! 

(To be continued.) 


POETRY. 


SONNET. 
St. LUKE, CHAPTER iv. 


He stood within the Temple—on bis brow 

Sat heav’nly wisdom, and his Father’s love— 
The holy hook before him, and below [move ; 

The people round their gracious Master 
The page with great Isaiah’s vision fraught, 

Then, with a voicedivine, the Saviour read— 
“ The Spirit of the Lord is on me—tanght 

To preach the gospel to the poor—and led 
By Him, to heal the broken heart—to preach 

Deliverance to the captives—to the blind 
Restore their sight again—and I must reach 

Aid to the bruised ones, and their chains an- 





ind. 
O words of love and mercy! still shall rest, 
Their spirit, Jesus, in thy ae 





ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF 
LAURA R—. 


YE flow’ry lawns, where first my love reclined, 
Where oft her joyous laugh pursued the wind ; 
Ye verdant meads, by youthful gambols grac’d, 
Whose banks the biiss-pursuing footsteps 
trac’d; 

Oh, hear! soft scene of my impassion’d lays, 

Where lovely Lavra passed her earliest days; 
Oft in her bloom, when forth with modest 


mien 

The timid virgin’s look enrich’d the green ; 

In tend’rest years our matual transports flow’d, 
And with united love our bosoms glow’d : 
Ah! say what soft enchantment sway’d my 


reast, 
Enrich’d my joys, and lall’d my fears to rest ; 
How oft, when hanging on her charming smile, 
Deep draughts of sweet delight my thoughts 


eguile ; ¢ 
Falt’ring I’ve told her that I lov’d her long, 
While she in lisping accents far more strong, 
More eloquent, than studied speech, approvd, 
And told me oft how well she lov'd. 


Bat when to riper years we older grew, 
My fancy painted rivals to my view— 
Rivals, who might, perhaps, with winning art, 
Take full possession of her gentle heart, 
*Spite of my prayers, entreaties, sighs, and 

tears, 
And mar the transport of our former years. 
Sach thoughts as these my youthful bosom tore, 
And madness raged where peace had reign'’d 
before ; 

Still in calm moments, as I look’d around 
On all I fear’d, no rival yet was foand ; 
With trembling pace I’ve flown into her arms, 
In softest accents whisp’ring my alarms; 
And while I held her to my glowing breast, 
Gently she lull’d my fancied fears to rest ; 
Then sweetly blushing, she has called me bold, 
Chiding my grief, that felt esteem too cold ; 
Assur'd me as a relative she lov’d, 
And bade me not to seek it further prov'd. 
Her mother, with a glist’ning eye, beheld 
The peacefal passion her young bosom swell'd; 
Whate’er was virtuous, what was godlike, 


chaste, 
Adorn’d her mind, and all her beauties grac’d, 
In pure love’s social circles of delight, 
Our days <A sunshine pass’d, nor fear'd the 
night ; 
How soon > a may awful fate o’ercload, 
And, ah! too soon the youthful bliss ensbroud ; 
Expanded by too rapid growth, she lies 
In feeble sickness, uttering plaintive sighs. 
To heaven’s decree she smiles enchanting sweet, 
And droops, prepar’d her fature bliss to meet ; 
With dismal doabt Death's progress we per- 


ceive, 

Whose gradual dark approach I scarce believe, 
Altho’ advancing daily, gaining ground, 

Hope still deludes, while e’er a ray is found. 
Nature, exhausted by the tediousstrife, 
Rests calmly dubious, if for death or life ; 
And now returning health appears to smile, 
As sunshine among clouds our hopes begoile; 
Leaves us rejoicing in the pleasing hope 
Ofseeing virtue’s fairest flowret ope ; 

With ecstasy we hail the prospect bright, 
That sheds its lustre on our aching sight. 
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Behold the heav’nly scene—Ah, God !—’tis 
fled ! 


All I held dear on earth, alas, is dead! 

That beanteous form,— dead !—-Ohb, can it be? 
Who may not tremble, Lord, at thy decree ? 
W hat !—am I lost indeed !—sball I believe? 
Oris it true, that Death can ne’er deceive ? 


T rouse as from a cloud-envelop’d dream, 
My heart, my soul, in wild confusion seem.— 
Bat, ah! the vision’s fled !—the dream is past! 
Death’s visage chill, my brightest prospects 

blast. 
Sweet rapturous scenes now flit before mine 


eyes, 
And as I eee: gaze, the vision flies— 
I shudder at myself—then look around ; 
Bat all is hopeless, all is gloom profound. 
Oft would I pictare to myself the loves 
Of Paal and his Virginia in their groves; 
With fond delight, for each the other liv’d, 
And like the blossom’d plantains richly thriv’d. 
Short dreams of pleasure—oh! ill-fated Paal, 
Not all thy sighs and tears can her recall. 
Vain are thy sorrows, vainthy midnight gloom, 
Thy lov’d Virginia slumbers in the tomb.— 
Like thee, in solitude and sacred shade, 
With double force I feel how low she’s laid; 
Enwrapt in thought, and mute with chill dis- 


may, 

Thro’ the tall forest’s darkest gloom I stray ; 

Bethink me of my former joyous years, 

As rich with love the vision scene appears. 

Where yonder purple hills the blue skies meet, 

Within whose vales the peaceful lambkins 
bleat; 

There slow the streamlet winds amongst the 


8, 
And feather’d songsters melodize the breeze. 
Ob, Marlay grove! thou scene of sweet 
delight, 
Why do thy sunny glades seem dall as night? 
There love, with joyous laugh, pursued the 
wind, 
Or sunk in odorous bower, to rest reclin’d. 
The roses bloom’d, bat soon their beauty sank, 
Dead are the flowrets on thy mossy bank ; 
Heart-piercing sight,—where yonder dell ap- 
pears, 
Was once a scene of bliss—but now, of tears ; 
To soothe the soul, your rivulets may roar, 
In vain your soothing :—ye can charm no more, 
For lost is Laura to your peaceful grove, 
And Pity drops a tear to owe love. 
Where are those eyes that beam’d expression 


soft, 
That sooth’d my breast, and charm’d my soul 
so oft? 
Where are the looks my youthfal suit denied, 
Forbade the lover, when the cousin sighed? 
Or where those tresses, that in ringlets flow’d, 
Those — cheeks, where timid blushes 
ow'd? 


Lost, lost! for ever lost! from me she’s fled, 
The fairest form that moulders with the dead. 
Cold, cold the breast that glow’d with vital 


eat, 
Where pure affection liv’d in transports sweet ; 
Cold are the lips, and silent is the tongue, 
On whose soft speech my soul enamour’d bang. 


Priuce of dismay, ansparing tyrant, Death, 
Thou ruthless regent of the mortal’s breath, 








Thy dread appeal arrests with cold amaze, 

Appals the Curistian, and the sinner siays. 

Thro’ moald’ring shades, along the charnel 
lides, 

The Aitting phantom’s form, with goblin strides, 

Relentless strikes with sure but deadly aim, 

And leaves my waking joys a transitory dream, 


a 


A FRAGMENT. 


——_———— I KNew her in herchildhood ; 
She was her parents’ pride ;—as fair a flower 
As ever zephyrs kiss’d at even-tide, 

Or mortal gaz’d on in this sorrowing world :— 
And with her growth her beauty never fled, 
Bat ripen’d with her years,—till all allow'd 
She was the fairest of the joyous throng 
That gaily danced upon the village green. 
- - * + ca » 
Since first I saw her, years had roll’d along. 


| I visited the spot, and hop’d to see 


Some smiling cherubs, lovely as herself, 

Lisping their Maker’s praise on bended knee, 

Taught by their mother :—but,—the tale of 
wo!— 

I learnt she was no more !—the turf was green 

Upon her grave! 





I heard her story:—she had loved and 
trusted— 
Been betray’d—deserted :—then the world 
Was nought to her,—and the billowy wave 
Closed on her lovely form :—she wildly rush'd 
Into the presence of a pardoning God !— 


I mark’d the story, and I sought her grave; 
And silently there mused on what she was, 
When first I knew her in the dawn of life :— 
But man had made the rain !—Mark her grave 
Ye beings of the earth, ye sons of lust ; 


| And say, is this your boast?—Ye never think, 


Mayhap, there will a day arrive at last, 
When ye shall moulder in the same damp earth 
Yonr victims lie in,—that the same white 
throne 

Shall see you stand together,—ihat one judge 
Will thenaward your everlasting fate !— 
Oh, think!—and tremble for your doom ! 

L. 


—=— 


INVOCATION TO HOPE. 


Hore, blest grace, thou heav’nly prize, 
To solace life with thy sweet smile ; 
Thou wast commission’d from the skies, 

Man’s doubts and sorrows to beguile. 


Sweet harbinger of endless rest, 
Thy mission to my soul disclose ; 
Reign thou triamphant in my breast, 
My passions calm, my mind compose. 


Oh, thou smiling grace of heav’n, 
Appear witb thy celestial train; 
Through heart and soul diffuse thy leav’n, 
Nor let me ever more complain. 


Long as earth’s thorny path I tread, 

Do thou, sweet Hope, thy balm impart ; 
Till number’d with the happy dead, 

Oh, never from my breast depart ! 


EDMOND DYER. 
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His fame, ad strength and skill, fall many a 


mile 
The’ stored with knowledge mentale me Ran through the hamlets round his native spot ; 


knew, 
To paint thee, O Religion! or to find 
Thy real worth, thy value just and true. 


Celestial stranger! not like earthly good, 
Unsettled, fleeting, fading, empty, vain; 


Thou ne’er forsak’st, unless compell’d: and 


should 
All else forsake, yet still thou dost remain. 


When racking pain, and torturing disease 
Arrest the saint, and health and strength 
depart, 
When poverty and want the wretched seize, 
Thy — power upholds the drooping 
neart, 


O “ pearl of price!” when life’s last feeble ray 
Is just expiring, and the monster near, 

Thy radiance cheers the dark and gloomy way, 
And whispers, ‘‘ Jesus died, Oh do not fear!”’ 


To none dost thou thy lenient aid deny ; 
When sought aright, thou ne’er art sought 
in vain; 
The mournful prayer, the broken-hearted sigh, 
These are the calls which thou canst not 
disdain. 


Ob when shall all by thee be ral’d and sway’d! 
When shall the isles afar off feel thy power ! 
Oh when shall war and strife in peace be laid! 
Hasten, O Lord! the glorious happy hour. 
Ripon. P. P. 
—_—— 
TIME. 
(By Mr. G. HerrinG, Grimsby.) 
O Time! all but immortal! bow thy wings 
O’er nations sweep—despoiling buman art ! 
Thy circling wheels, in one perpetual round, 


Vast changes bring to Empires,—Realms,—and | 


States. 
The massy piles of marble monuments, 
The stately dome,—the towering pyramid, 
And statues nicely wrought,—though long | 
design’d 
To mock thy peerless reign, and to mankind 
Transmit the deathless fame of mighty men ; 
Alike to thee resign imperial sway, 
And crumbling fall, by atoms, to the ground. 


The blooming virgin, jealous of ber charms, 

As though thy hand could ne’er impair their 
worth, 

Or mar her beauty,—sinks beneath thy care, 

Scath’d by thy breath,—or withering, like a 
flower 

Cropp’d off the stem, from whence it lately 
drew 

The vegetating fluids, through the tabes 

So filly form’d by an Almighty hand, 

Insymmetry sarpassing human skill, 

The vital current stagnates in her veins, 

And down she sinks in ruinous decay ; 

A lifeless clod deform’d, she falls to dast. 


The vigorous youth, who lately tripp’d the 


i green, 

Agile and strong, and of complexion fair ; 
In feats athletic he could far excel 

The rnstics of the village where he dwelt : 
81.—VOL. VII. 








While many a stardy swain, with envious look, 
And fearfally askance, wqald eye the youth, 
While he fresh trophies added to the past, 

In football,—race,—or pugilistic sport : 

Bat ere the sun twice forty times shone forth 
On Arctic seas, his strength was gone ; and 


now 

The feeble crutch supports the palsied limb, 

While ping locks, and meagre wrinkled 
ace, 

Proclaim thee victor o’er the strength of man. 


The toil-worn peasant, bending o’er the tomb, 
And tottering on the verge of life, he stands, 
Counting thy moments off,—and feels a joy, 

n bless’d anticipation, that ere long 
His soal shal! launch away beyond the power 
Of thy corroding blast,—and find a rest, 
Where grief expires,—where trath and good- 
ness reign, 
And virtue, in eternal vigour, blooms. 





Bat when thy last swoll’n wave sliall sarge 
on shore 
The latest atom of the general wreck, 
Back shall it roll, and in stagnation sleep 
' On the still bosom of Eternity. 


ee 


PAR TING REMINISCENCES. 
| (By G. Y. HARRISON.) 








“ Joys of my early hours! 
The swallows on the wing, 
The bees among the flowers, 
} The butterflies of spring ; 
All light and lovely as their moments flew, 
| Were not more gay, more innocent, than you, 
Joys of my early hours!”— 


MONTGOMERY. 


| 


—_— 


1 LEFT my father !—that eventful night 
Upon my thoughtfal moments oft intrudes ; 
And with it brings the countless tears I wept; 
The many times I torn’d to view the bills, 
As all along I linger’d to his steps, ; 
And thought they ne’er had been so beautifal. 
For, ali! they look’d unto my moisten’d eyes 
As though no spot of earth could equal them. 
The night’s dark robe had just begun to shade 
Mountain, and valley with its froitfal scenes, 
And indistinct their fading outline seem’d. 
While bis discourse was on my fature life, 
I smil’d and answer’d, till he gave the word 
Which seal’d our separation,—then my beart 
Was nearly breaking,—I could utter nought. 
His sorrowing sigh I heard,—-and could have 
died ! 


Life, how insipid were thy dazzlings theal 


Gazing upon his slow retiring form, 
The envious trees envelop’d it in shade, 
And left their spreading branches in return. 
I looked in lonely silence on the wood, 
And thonght on seasons that were far away ; 
Years that remain in memory’s book alone 
Again were pictur’d in their vivid hucs : 

3H 
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I sketch’d the painting brighter than it was, 
Like strains of music which the fancy feigns : 
Days of delight!—I conjur’d up your shades, 
And talk’d of all their cherish’d incidents. 
When on the sabbath’s smiling morn I took 
My father’s hand, to loiter through the fields, 
I saw the cowslips bordering the stream ;— 
The noble turret of the antique church, 

Look o’er the willows, in its gothic pride ;— 
The veins of gold across the lofty sky 

Seeming as holy as the sacred day : 

While i, unconscious that the passing hours 
Woald e’er give place to grief and parting wo, 
Dreamt that the world was like the sylvan 


sight 
Of bill, and rock, and vale, with all their charms. 


My father’s voice broke on my fancying ear, 
Which told of journeys o’er thy dismal wild, 
Huge Hambleton; posi ever-frowning front, 
And bosom’d lake, shall be remember’d still. 
To him I found a doting mother’s care ; 

For she had known the solitary tomb, 

And pass’d the Jordan with its swelling tide. 
Consumption, blaster of domestic joys, 
Assail’d her frame, and bore it to the dust. 


Why did [ leave thee, father ?—but for this,— | 


«* Chill penury” commanded me to go: 

Yet though [ laboor to sustain the spark 

Of dying life, far from my home and thee, 
Though sorrow’s night oft clouds my blissful 


ay 
Sweet hope and memory mitigate the pain ; 
And to their shrines I offer up my song ; 
Sincere and feeble, like my flutt’ring heart. 


Great Surrey-street, April 2d, 1825. 


—— 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


As blooms the violet ’neath the hawthorn’s 
s' Bin 

Emblem of worth, in modest garb array’d, 

So oft, retir’d within his native dell, 

The man of virtue does unnotic’d dwell; 

The world unknowing, by the world unknown, 

He dares be good, regardless of its frown. 

The gilded front ambition’s fabric wears, 

(The ignis fatuus of six thousand years, ) 

Ne’er lures bis feet from virtue’s path aside, 

He shuns the danger when he shuns the guide: 

Well knows ’tis vain, what others seek to find, 

To paths of vice a calm contented mind. 

His happy days glide smoothly to the end; 

A foe to none,—to all mankind a friend. 

Such was the subject of my hamble song, 

Belov’d by all, his native scenes among. 

Glad sings the muse, when worth and merit 

claim 

The just ealogiam from the tramp of fame; 

But names anworthy in oblivion rot, 

Their best eulogiam is—to die forgot! 

The child of error is frail mortal man! 

His faults with pity reason bids us scan; 

Nor praise too hasty, nor condemn too soon— 

A cloudless sky may not endare till noon; 

Oft stormy evening brings a morning mild, 

And calms succeed the raging tempest wild. 





Remember’d long will be a ‘Scarbrough’s 


name; 
A man of virtue, though not born to fame ; 


| Of gentle manners, and affections kind, 

| His actions spoke his purity of mind. 

The child of want, whene’er he could, reliev’d, 

His foibles pitied, and his tale beliewv’d ; 

His unsuspecting bosom ne’er surmis’d 

That fraud in others, which himself despis'd. 

A meek adorer at fair friendsbip’s shrine, 

| When once bis heart confess’d the power 
divine, 

He scorn’d to quit, when needed most to save, 

A brother sinking ’neath oppression’s wave. 

Endear’d to all, by social bands allied, 

He liv’d respected, and lamented died. 

In him his widow lost a husband kind :— 

Where can his children such a parent find? 

Where find the man in whom sach virtues 
blend, 

So good a neighbour, so sincere a friend ? 





| As shines the sun in yonder sky serene, 
| With genial warmth, to nourish this terrene ; 
| Bids on its surface ev’ry flow’ret bloom, 
To please the sense with nature’s rich perfume; 
| So Scarbrough shone with mildest lustre bright, 
His native valley own’d his cheering light; 
| He bade contentment, love, and friendship 
reign, 
| And spread their fragrance through his lov’d 
domain. 
But call’d by death, relentless death away, 
He wing’d his flight to realms of endless day; 
And, left to straggle here awhile below, 
With cares, and troubles, sickness, pain, and 
wo, 
| His hapless widow, children, brethren, friends, 
| Till life with them its transient tenure ends. 
} Then, then, we hope to join with him above, 
| To taste those pleasures he is gone to prove,— 
| To spend with him, when broke the wheel of 


| time, 
| Eternal ages in a happier clime. 


T. IRELAND. 
Bridge-hall, Doncaster. 
— 


SONNET. 
St. JOHN, x1Ix.—St. MATT. XXVvI. 


STRETCH’D on the Cross, with mortal wo op- 
prest, 
The Son = man breath’d forth his parting 
sigh, 
Darkness o’erspread the earth—and then 
the cries 
| Of smitten hearts were heard —and nearer prest 
His mother, and the follower whom he lov’d— 
«« Mother, behold thy son,”’ the Saviour said, 
«« Behold thy mother,”—and the o’erwbelm- 
ing dread 
Of death came on him,*—yet his pale lips 
mov’ 
With love and mercy still,—as the base crowd 
Mock’d at his sufferings, and the tumalt 
grew— 
“Father, forgive, they know not what they 
én”... 
Was heard amid his anguish—and aloud 
He cried, “ ’Tis finish’d!” bow’d his hallow’d 


head, 
And to his God the chasten’d spirit fled. 
M.A. R. 








* « My God, my God, why hast thoa forsaken 
me?” —-Matt. xxvi. 46. 
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Review.—The Apostate’s 
from the Kingdom of Christ to the 
Dominion of Satan ; under the Simili- 
tude of a Dream. 12mo. pp. 178. 
Whittaker. London. 1825. 


THIS is, in its construction, a humble 
imitation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim, or 
rather, of his Holy War. Nearly the 
same allegorical machinery is employ- 
ed throughout; and we hail, as old 
acquaintances, several, with whose 
names and characters we have been 
long familiar. When we say, that 
this imitation is humble, we only mean 


to intimate, that in its arrangements, | 


this work can lay no claim to origina- 
lity, and that, in its execution, it can 
bear no comparison with Bunyan’s 
masterly production. The ground, 
indeed, on which he took his stand, is 
so fully occupied, as to allow no com- 
petitor any reason to hope that he 
shall ever become a successful rival, 
or share this celebrated author’s fame. 

But although this is a disadvantage 
under which the book before us la- 
bours, itis by no means destitute of 
valuable instruction. The writer has 
furnished convincing proof, that he 


was well acquainted with the human 
heart; that he knew how to trace its 
movements from piety to wickedness ; 
to detect it in those refuges of lies to 
which it had retreated; and to expose 
to public scorn, the plausible fallacies 
by which thousands have been un- 


done. The scene may be delineated 
in a few words. 

Allapsus, the hero of the piece, flees 
to the City of Refuge, and engages 
with zeal in all the duties of the estab- 
lishment, in which he is instructed by 
Evangelus. Spiritual Pride, at length, 
makes his appearance, under the name 
of Emulous, and after a few visits, 


introduces Love-Praise and Boastful, | 


whomake him acquainted with Smooth- 
tongue and Iukewarm. Declining in 
zeal, he is betrayed by Carnal-mind, 
enters on the broad-way, associates 
with Hatelight, Lovejoy, and Infideius ; 
falls under the influence of Anger, 
Malice, Hatred, and Superbia Vanitas ; 
becomes intimate with Love-the-world, 
Fleshly-mind, and Love-life; has an 
interview with some Infernals, is ter- 
tified with surrounding horrors, and 
dies at last in awful despair. 

Many subordinate characters make 
their appearance, as we proceed 
through this picce, and sustain their 


Progress | 





| 





respective parts in the drama, or dia- 
logue, that meets our view. The re- 
presentation furnishes a faithful pic- 
ture of human life ; of the insinuating 
address waich temptation assumes, 
and of the steps by which apostasy 
finds its way to eternal misery. The 
work is written in plain language ; but 
though the paperis common, the price 
(2s. Gd.) is not high. It is also with 
pleasure we add, that we think every 
one who peruses its pages, will re- 
peatedly pause, and ask how far the 
portrait is a likeness of himself. 
nr 

Review.—An Historical Defence of 

Experimental Religion, and the Doc- 

trine of Divine Influences, from the 

Authority of Scripture, and the Tes- 

timony of the wisest and the best of 

Men, By Thomas Williams. 12mo. 

pp. 498. Westley. London. 1825. 
To prove that the Bibleis the word of 
God, forms no part of the author’s 
design, in the volume before us. This 
is a point which he presumes will be 
readily conceded by all for whose 
perusal his book is intended, and, as 
a natural consequence, infidelity 
claims no part of his attention. 

But while he presumes that the 
divine authority of the Scriptures will 
be admitted by his readers, he is less 
sanguine respecting their admission of 
its peculiar and distinguishing doc- 
trines; especially those which relate 
to the influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon the heart, as the genuine founda- 
tion of all experimental religion. To 
the establishment of this fact he de- 
votes his talents, and his book enables 
us to appreciate the result of his re- 
searches. 

In the support of this doctrine, he 
quotes upwards of one hundred pas- 
sages of scripture, many of which are 
so plain and unequivocal, as to fur- 
nish direct testimony; while, from 
others, the same fact: is established 
by fair and legitimateinference. From 
these he turns to human authority, 
and brings forward about one hundred 
and sixty names, many of which are 
universally known, and highly cele- 
brated in the scientific and literary 
world. In the concluding part, he 
states some objections, which bave 
been raised against the doctrine that 
he defends. These he combats with 
strong and convincing arguments, and 
thus throws a rampart around experi- 
mental religion. 
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In the introductory chapter, the au- | efficacy of divine grace ; and from the 


thor distinguishes between the eztra- 
ordinary and ordinary influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and defines the terms | 
which he uses toexpress those graces 
that are produced by the divine ope- , 
ration. His quotations ‘afterward, 
throughout his book, range along on 
the whole stream of time, from which | 
it appears, that in all ages, and in | 
every region in which religion has | 
been known, the doctrine of divine | 
influence has been cherished, as one ; 
of its distinguishing characteristics. 
From a perusal of this book, the | 
following inference is obvious, that if 
experimental religion be abandoned, 
the whole system of Christianity, rob- 
bed of its brightest ornament, descends | 
from its dignified station, and takes its 


stand on a level with the morals of | 


Seneca or Epictetus. 
mc 
Revew.—Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburton. 
Essay by the Rev. David Young. | 
8vo. pp. 369. Whittaker. London. | 
1824. 


THE name and character of the Rev. 
Thomas Halyburton are well known 
throughout the various provinces of 
Christianity. He was greatly distin- | 
guished for his learning, usefulness, 
and personal piety, while living ; and | 
in their combined effect, these quali- 
fications have shed a ‘sacred perfume 


round his memory, of which the fra- | 


granee still remains, although more 
than a century has elapsed since he 
finished his probationary career. 


With* an introductory | 


spiritual acquirements of Thomas 


| Halybarton, we learn the exalted pri- 


vileges which all Christians are invited 
to enjoy. 
I 


| Review.—The Miscellaneous Works of 


the late John Fawcett, D.D. Witha 
Memoir and Portrait of the Author, 
12mo. pp. 246. Jones. London. 1824, 


Dr. Fawcett was acelebrated divine, 
of the Baptist persuasion, who flou- 


| rished towards the conclusion of the 


last century, and in part of the pre- 
sent, as he finished his course in 1817. 
In the theological worid he is well 
known as the author of many reli- 
gious publications, but more particu- 


| larly so by his devotional family bible. 


Prefixed to these miscellaneous 
| works, is a well-written memoir of his 

life, and this is followed by a sum- 
| mary of the evidences of Christianity, 
arranged in the following order: ‘‘ Evi- 
dences which might rationally be ex- 
pected in favour of Christianity; the 
evidence arising from the credibility of 
what is contained in the scriptures, 
and from the characters and qualifi- 
cations of some of the writers of them; 
the evidence arising from the concur- 
ring testimony of heathen writers ; the 
evidence arising from the prevalence 
of the cause amidst great opposition, 
though promoted by means that might 
in themselves appear inadequate; and 
finally, the evidence arising from the 
persecution which the primitive Chris- 
| tians endured for their religion.” 


| Inthis summary, the author does not 


The memoir before us was partly | pretend to advance much that is new; 


written by himself, and partly by his 
friends. It consists chiefly of his de- 
votional feelings, his spiritual con- 
flicts, the deliverances which his soul 


experienced, his progressive advance- | 


ment in the divine life, and final tri- 
umphin the hourofdissolution. These, 
together with his ministerial labours, 


form the distinguishing characteristics | 


of the volume beforeus; and solong as 


on the contrary, he has consulted the 
writings of others, ‘ and in addition to 
his own, has adopted, without scruple, 
such thoughts and expressions as ap- 
peared to him most striking and con- 
clusive.”” The evidence thus collected 
throws a fortification round Christi- 
anity, and leads us to this conclusion, 
that— 

| What none can prove a forgery may be trae; 


' 


the memory of the just shall bedeemed | W hat none but bad men wish exploded, must.” 


worthy of respect, this ‘memoir will 
merit preservation. 


In the subsequent essays, particu- 
| larly those on anger, its causes, man- 


We are not aware that any striking | ner of operation, effects and conse- 


passages or remarkable incidents offer 
themselves immediately to our notice, 
as specimens of the work ; and it would 


quences, much talent and ingenuity 
are displayed. The author has con- 
trived to enliven his positions with an 


be useless to transcribe what can be | appeal to facts and incidents, and con- 
expressed in a general character. It | firms his statements by embodying his 


stands as a monunicntal record of the 


positions in fictitious characters. 
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On the certain efficacy of the death 
of Christ, the author’s amiable dispo- 
sition appears to much disadvantage, 
being shackled with the misanthropy 
of his creed, which makes bim hesi- 
tate to avow the benevolent dictates 
of his heart. Over its uncomely parts 
his charity draws the covering of con- 
cealment, and his ingenuity prudently 
throws into shade those portions of 
the picture that cannot well bear the 
light. He places his premises, how- 
ever, in such an attitude, that his 
readers may draw conclusions which | 
he hesitates to avow, conducts them | 
to a precipice from which they must | 
inevitably fall, and then congratulates | 
himself with the thought that he did | 
not push them over ; and finally, when 
implicated as an accessary, pleads 
not guilty to the charge. 


oe 





Review.—An English Grammar, with 
Exercises, Notes, and Questions. By 
the Rev. W. Allen, M. A. 18mo. 
pp. 180. Third Edition, Whittaker. 
London. 1824, 

WE are not much surprised that this 

grammar has undergone three impres- 


sions, since it contains great novelty 
in the arrangement of its materials, 
and places the subject before the 
learner in a light to which he has not 
been mach accustomed from reading 


other elementary books. When a 
student encounters difficulties, self- 
esteem tempts him to think, that the 
fault lies rather in the source of his 
information, than in the dulness of 
his own apprehension. Hence, what- 
ever flatters his vanity, by promising 





additional aid, and a diminution of 
his toils, brings a note of admission 
that is not easily resisted. | 
The writer of this grammar gives | 
proof that he is well acquainted with | 
his subject, and his independence | 
shews, that he disdains to walk upon 
crutches which he does not want. To 
those who have adopted the arrange- 
ment and rules of Murray, this book 
will, however, hold out no very tempt- | 
ing aspect. Nearly every part of | 
speech is new-modelled, the rules of | 
syntax appear without any specific | 
enumeration, and the parsing exam- 
ples are unaccompanied with perspi- | 
cuous directions. To a youth, who, 
without a master, wishes to make him- 
self acquainted with the rudiments of 
his native tongue, this work will be 
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less serviceable, than to one who has 
made some progress in his acquire- 
ments. The latter may read the au- 
thor’s observations with advantage, 
as he will find many judicious remarks 
on several points which most other 
grammarians have passed over in 
silence, but which, to a mere Tyro, 
would be unintelligible. 

Whether the modifications adopted 
by Mr. Allen include any real advan- 
tages over the arrangements which 
have been so long in use, may perhaps 
be doubted by many, in which list we 
include ourselves; yet itis highly pro- 
bable, that with some, this may prove 
a strong recommendation. By such 
as have time and opportunity to ex- 
amine what has been or may be said 
on the elements of language, a perusal 
of this book ought by no means to 
be omitted; and although we think 
the novice will be disheartened, when 


| he begins to pore over its pages, that 


reader must have made great profi- 
ciency in the philosophy of language, 
who can find nothing to reward him 
for the examination. 
ee 
Review.—Scripture Natural History 
of Birds, Insects, &c. By Henry 
Althans. 18mo, pp. 215. Westley. 
London. 1825. 


TuIs is an instructive book for chil- 
dren, and what increases its value, is, 
that it blends amusement with informa- 
tion. A work somewhat similar to the 
present, passed under our inspection 
in col. 94, of the present year. That, 
indeed, referred to such beasts as are 
noticed in scripture, while this is con- 
fined to birds, reptiles, and insects, 
mentioned also in the sacred volume. 
In most respects, the plan of the for- 
mer is followed in the latter; and so 
great is the similitude, that it is not 
unlikely both publications are the 
work of the same author. 

In this little volume, upwards of 
forty distinct creatures are introduced 
to our notice in the following manner, 
First, the natural history is given; 
this is followed by some anecdotes, 
when they can be obtained, illustra- 
tive of their character; these are suc- 


| ceeded by the parts of scripture in 


which they are mentioned; and each 


| article concludes with some suitable 
| reflections. 


A wood-cut, which grati- 
fies the eye, is prefixed to each de- 
scription; so that while the history 
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illuminates the mind, the anecdotes 
entertain the fancy, and allure the 
young reader to proceed in his pleas- 
ing task. This work deserves a place 
in every juvenile library. 

gi 
Revirw.—The Sacred Harp,a Poem. 

By Samuel Bromley. 8vo. pp. 22. 

Baker and Fletcher. London. 1825. 
From a note at the conclusion of the 
two cantos submitted to our inspec- 
tion, we learn, that this poem is to be 
continued through several others, so 
that in its present state it is incom- 
plete. The first canto is argumenta- 
tive and metaphysical, tending to 
prove the being and attributes of God. 
The second is historical and descrip- 
tive, recounting the wickedness of the 
antedilavian world, the disasters of 
the deluge, the peopling of the earth 
after the catastrophe, and the call of 
Abraham. Of the unpublished parts 
we have no anticipation. 

Among the poetical compositions 
with which we are acquainted, Black- 
more’s “Creation” is that to which 
this bears the nearest resemblance. 
The author’s talents are highly re- 
spectable; and, although we do not 
find many bright and _ sparkling 
thoughts, it is evident that he is not a 
stranger to Parnassus. We have no- 
thing figurative, personified, or meta- 
physical, but his muse never descends 
to ask the assistance of expletives to 
fill the vacancies in his lines. 

ieee eee 


Review.—The Stranger at Home, a 
Poem; to which are added other 
Poems and Pieces, By the Rev. 
Thomas Martin. 12mo.. pp. 126. 
Devonport. J. Johns. 1824. 


Tuis volume is the production of an 
amiable man, whose object, we believe 
to be, that of forwarding the best in- 
terests of mankind; such, at least, we 
conceive to be his prevailing charac- 
teristics, so far as we are enabled to 
gather from the sentiments interspers- 
ed through this volume. But the 
critic’s duty is often extremely repul- 
sive; yet that circumstance alters 
not the stern necessity which is laid 
upon him, to expose the errors of those 
whose productions it is his duty to 
examine, at the same time that he en- 
deavours to elicit—to strike forth any 
slumbering sparks of beauty or energ 
which are therein concealed. 





The work before us, although no 
way deficient in words and tinkling 
phrases, is in reality poor and meagre. 
The *‘ Stranger at Home,” is dragged 
unmercifally through four cantos— 
long, dry, and generally beneath me- 
diocrity. In fact, a considerable por- 
tion of the work abounds with exple- 
tives; but it is pleasing to add, that 
these are counteracted by several re- 
deeming qualities. The lines written 
on the ruins of Netley Abbey, are ac- 
companied with a fine flowing cadence, 
but they smell too strongly of Gray’s 
church-yard. From among the fa- 
vourable pieces in this volume, we, 
with pleasure, select the following, 
entitled, “The Death of Herod,” the 
language of which, although the 
thoughts are tame, is highly respect- 
able, and the diction harmonious. 


“THE DEATH OF HEROD. 


«¢ "Twas on a festal day, 
Beneath a tranquil sky, 
When Sol’s unclouded ray 
Shone glorious from on high : 
That deck’d in robes of state, 
Imperial Herod sate, 
Upon a dazzling throne, 
In majesty alone. 
A glittering crown he wore; 
His hand a sceptre bore ; 
In purple, and in <— mary be 
In all the pomp of power display’d: 
The diamond bright, the ruby fair, 
Seem’d mingling rival brightness there, 
To match the glorious sun. 
The crowd with ravish’d eyes, 
Beheld the Monarch’s pride; 
With fix’d surprise 
They saw him rise, 
Nor own’d a god beside. 
Soft were the sovereign’s words, 
Address’d to listening lords ; 
Enchanting and beyuiling, 
Now frowning, aud now smiling. 
The trembling, or rejoicing crowd, 
The soft oration heard ; 
With praise profanely loud, 
The fancied god rever'd; 
Tis not the voice of mortal man, 
Nor sound of human tongue ; 
A god—a god—exalting ran 
brough all th’ enraptared throng. 
Offensive was the praise, 
And blasphemous the cry ; 
And beaven its wrath displays, 
In jadgments from on high. 
A sudden paleness shades 
The fainting monarch’s face ; 
His dazzling glory fades, 
And sinks in sad dis race. 


A vengeful angel flies, 
Swift to rebuke his pride ; 
Commission’d from the skies, 

His folly to deride. 

And now with anguish wounded, 
By slaves no more surrounded, 
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Alas! with lingering groan, 
The god resigns his throne : 
And bows his crownless head, 
And miagles with the dead: 
Leaving this lesson to the sons of pride,— 
The Lord, the Lord, is God, and none is God 
beside.” p- 71,72. 
It should be observed, however, that 
this is a palpable, though spirited, imi- 
tation of Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast. 
A word or two as to the getting-up 
of this volume. The paper is, we 
presume, of nearly the same quality 
with that used by grocers and chand- 
lers to enfold their wares; the verses 
being excessively close and crowded, 
are very inconvenient to be read ; and 
the type is such as to suggest its being 
composed of the worn-out and cast 
away letters of a country printer. 
This, we must say, is most anhand- 
some usage. 
ee 


Review.— Poems appropriated for a 
Sick ora Melancholy Hour. 12mo. pp. 
230. Scatcherd & Co. London. 1824. 


Reatty, we hardly know what to 
make of this volume. It is so over- 
run with a squeamish sentimentality, 
and so garnished with redundancy of 
language and conceit, yet occasionally 
displays such elegant and affecting 
versification, that itis extremely diffi- 
cult to express an opinion of it in few 
words. From the tone of many of the 
pieces, and their inscription, &c. 
we gather the fair authoress to be Mrs. 
B——., the unfortunate and discarded 
wife of a Major B——. We subjoin the 
following affecting note, which occurs 
under the first poem :— 

«¢ Major B—— was an officer in the British 
service ; and never did a finer face and figure, 
more captivating manners, or a more intrepid 
heart, adorn His se service. In the 
coarse of events, he became acquainted with 
the writer of the following little poems ; a 
mutual attachment was the consequence ; and 
ina short time they were united. But love 
matches (such is the old adage) do not, in 
general, end happily: and soon had the heart 
of the now widowed wife to mourn over the 
wiles and seductions of Miss L——, a young 
lady of rank and fashion.”—-p, 1—2. 

And from a second notice, towards 
the close of the volume, we are given to 
understand, that Mrs. B—— is dead. 
How can we be severe on such an 
authoress, who wrote in such sorrow- 
ful circumstances, and whom the hand 
of death hath released from all mortal 
responsibility? We bear in mind 


the line of Dr. Johnson, 
“ Forbear to hiss!—the poet cannot hear!” 
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Yetcommon critical fairness demands, 
that we should give an impartial ac- 
count of its merits and defects. 

In the first place, too many pieces 
have been allowed to go forth into the 
world; a judicious editor would have 
made a far more careful and select 
choice. The thought has fre- 
quently obtruded itself upon us, 
during our perusal of this volume, 
that many pieces have found inser- 
tion merely for the sake of increas- 
ing its bulk. We refer to sundry 
minute and meagre illustrations of 
passages of scripture, &c. &c. ; and 
almost every one of the stanzas enti- 
tléd ‘‘ Written during Illness.” But 
to counterbalance these defects, (for 
which, after all, the editor’s impru- 
dence is mainly responsible,) we will 
turn to the more pleasing part of our 
duty. The lines(and itis a highly poeti- 
cal title) “On seeing a dark Wave 
transiently gilded by an evening Sun- 
beam,” though brief, are very elegantly 
written; and those “On Lulling a 
Sick Infant to Sleep,” are very im- 
pressive and affecting, although they 
afford examples of careless revi- 
sion. We will conclude our remarks 
with two sea-pieces; in which the 
vast ocean is apostrophized and de- 
scribed under two very different as- 
pews ;a mild, still sunset ; and a dark, 

owling, and tremendous midnight 
storm. 
« LINES WHICH OCCURRED AT TWILIGHT BY 
THE SEA-SIDE. 
“AT the twilight’s mild hour, when the ocean’s 
high billows 
Shall — sink to the calmness of rest; 
When the rock’s dark recess on its marble 
bed pillows 

The bird of the night which has flown to its 

nest : 


«¢ When the sea-breezes rise, and blow over 
the ocean, 

Or sport ’mongst the green weeds, or die in 
the caves ; 

When the beams of the pale moon, in beautiful 


motion, 
Shall tinge with soft lustre the tranqailliz’d 
waves: 
“Qh! then to steal forth, in the glow of devotion, 
And kneel with contrition at Piety’s shrine, 
While Trath, lovely truth, shall with Feeling’s 
emotion 
The sweet wreath of peace round my bosom 
entwine ! 


«© Q! then how J love, with the angels aspiring, 
To kneel at - throne ’mongst the glorified 
throng 
From worldly allurements and folly retiring, 
To join with the choir in their soul-cheering 
song ; 
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«To pour oat my heart, fraught with many a 
sorrow, i ' 
And all my afflictions and griefs to impart ; 
And then from bis rich store of mercy to bor- 


Tow 
A med’cine to heal all the wounds of my 
heart ! 


«« By the side of the ocean now pensively steal- 


ing, . . 
ri think of my God and my Saviour on high, 
And with penitent heart, most sincerely be- 
wailing : $ 
The sins and the errors which caused him to 
die. 


“Bat, cheer’d up again with the sweet con- 
templation, giott 
The prospect so bright as before me it lies, 
That he for believers has purchas’d salvation, | 
And died to secure them a place in the skies! 
p- 115 to 117. 


The second piece we have select- 

ed, is 
«« THOUGHTS, 
Which occarred during a Storm at Midnight 
by the Sea-Side. 
«‘ When darkness, midnight darkness, reigns 
around, 

And all is wrapp’d in silence most profound ; 
When not a star points out yon ocean’s caves, 
Nor e’en a moonbeam gilds the foaming waves; 
When Boreas, from his wild and fabled bed, 
Haris fierce destruction on the sailor’s head; 
When Death, triumphant, marks his watery 


ve, 
No fri to pity, and no hand to save; 
When sweeping surges throw, with mighty 


shoc! 
Their foaming ‘spray high o’er the frowning 
rock :— 
At such a time, in such an awful hour, 

I feel, O Lord, thy great and wondrous power ; 
I hear thy voice ; it thunders in the storm ; 


And en the raging waves I view thy form, 
Thy form enwrapp’d in such refulgent light, 
That night, so awfal, ceases to be night ; 

Nor darkness, nor the furions ocean’s roar, 
Now thon art with me, can affright me more ; 
Bat, sooth’d by knowing thon art near my bed, 
Resign’d to sleep I'll lay my wearied head: 
And O, thou God of mercy, God of peace, 
When Death shall bid this throbbing heart to 


cease, 
Sank in a calm and tranquil sleep like this, 
O may I waken in the realms of bliss!””—p. 176. 
The pieces of which this volume is 
composed, have all the appearance of 
having emanated from a wounded 
heart, deeply imbued with pious feel- 
ings, and cheered with the prospect of 
a better world. 
RIB 
Review.—The Pleasures of Piety, with 
other Poems. By Eleanor Dickinson. 
pp. 156. London. Sherwood and Co. 
1824, , 
“Tue Pleasures of Piety” form the 
subject matter of a very pleasant, 
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mild, and pretty piece of religious 
writing, wherein are several well- 
turned lines, harmonious rhymes, and 
neat antitheses; but originality of 
design or illustration, is either totally 
lost sight of or despised : in fact, Miss 
Dickinson, (whom we presume to be 
a member of the Society of Friends,) 
never seems to aim at it; or if she 
does, she is utterly unsuccessful. We 
cordially wish the first poem success, 
and this is all that our candour per- 
mits us to say. Many of the minor 
pieces are possessed of considerable 
merit, both of thought and language ; 
and yet there is a want of energy 
throughout, which casts a sickly hue 
upon the whole—palling upon the mind. 
We are pleased with the following; 
it is an airy and elegant trifle, from 
the hand, we hope, of a beautiful 
lady. 
“THe LARK AND RosIN, 

** One sunny morn, when all was gay, 

And Nature woke the hymn of day, 

A Lark, that long on soaring wing 

Had made the distant ether ring, 

Chanc’d, lowly perch’d on sylvan spray, 

To hear a Robin’s modest lay ; 

And soaring the retiring bird, 

Whose silver notes were scarcely heard, 

Cried—Pray forbear that idle strain ; 

Yoar warblings, friend, are all in vain; 

You'd betterlisten at your ease, 

Since vain are your attempts to please, 


Indeed, (quoth Robin, undismay’d,) 

To please you they were never made; 

For well I know that hope was vain, 

Enamour’d of your own sweet strain ;— 

Bat jadge not all delight to hear 

Your loud responses through the air. 

Some far prefer the gentle swell 

That floats within the woody dell ; 

And; surely, all may offer free 

Their gift, mid Natare’s jabilee ;— 

Since He who gave your song torise 

Melodious through the lofty skies, 

Gave, too, the modest humble lay, 

That warbles from the twittering spray.” 

Before we conclude our notice of 
this work, we must animadvert upon 
the silly affectation displayed in ad- 
joining “‘ Notes” to the first poem. It 
is all frivolous pretence. For instance, 
when the names of Mrs. Fry, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Howard, and other such 
well-known persons are mentioned 
distinctly, on the score of philanthro- 
py, we have “(a)” “(6)” **(c)” &e. re- 
Yerring to the “ notes,” where a further 
allusion is made, very little to the 
purpose. Should this work live toa 
second edition, we advise Miss D. to 
expunge the whole of these useless 
“notes.” 
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Review.—Christ’s Vietory and Tri- 
in Heaven and Earth, over and 
er Death. In four parts. By 
iles Fletcher. With an original 
Biographical Sketeh of the Author, 
§e. lso some Choice Pieces from 
the Poetical Writings of the Rev, 
George Herbert, pp. 128, 12mo. 

London. Richardson, 1824, 

We do most heartily rejoice, that the 
more acute and discriminating of our 
countrymen are disgusted with the 
vapidness of contemporaneous litera- 
ture, which the press, like a huge and 
most unseemly monster, doth continue 
to pour upon us, usque ad nauseam, 
and that they rae 8 a more manly, 
sober, and dignified desire after solid 
and permanent instruction. Now, 
one of the distinguishing features of 
this change, our readers will find 
illustrated in the volume under re- 
view. We have thus the pearls and 
diamonds of English composition, 
stripped of the encrusting rubbish 
which time, in his solemn march, had 
silently accumulated areund them, 
and see them sparkle with their origi- 
nal lustre. 

Giles Fletcher, we are informed, 
was born about the year 1580—edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
—obtained a degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity—and died at Alderton, in 
Suffolk, in 1623. He is a poet of 
sterling merit, although his language 
is somewhat uncouth, and his res 
are sometimes fantastically strained ; 
but there is a graphic terseness about 
him, which amply rewards the reader 
who undertakes the perusal of his 
poems. Nay, we do not go too far, 
when we say, that there is frequently 
most beautiful and powerful poetry in 
the volume before us. Every stanza, 
with all its blemishes, speaks its au- 
thor a man of great mental energy. 
He has consecrated his powers toa 
noble end : and he will now reap his re- 
ward, in the steady and continuing ad- 
miration of posterity, The two poems 
of Giles Fletcher will not admit of an 
extract te advantage; but there are 
appended some ‘‘Choiee Pieces,” by 
Herbert, which are. many of them, 
though of rather rude versifieation, 
very excellent. Wewill subjoin 

“THE Srar. 
“BRIGHT spark, shot from a brighter place, 
Where beaks surround my Saviour’s ps 
Canst thou be any where 
So well as there? 
80.—VOL, VII. 
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** Yet, if thog wilt from thence depart, 

Take a bad lodging in my heart; 
For thou canst make a debtor, 
And make it better. 


‘First with my firework burn to dast 

Fol) y—and worse than folly, lust : 
Then with thy light refine, 
And make it shine, 


“ So, di ’d from sin and si 

Touch it wi thy celestial eon” 
That it may hang and move 
After thy love. 


« Phen with our trinit f light, 

Motion, and heat, let's take pny 
Unto the place where thou 
Before didst bow. 


“ Get me a standing there, and place, 
Among the beams, which crown the face 
Of Him who died, to part 
Sin and my heart. 


« That so among the rest I may 

Glitier, and curl, and wind as they: 
That winding is their fashion 
Of adoration. 


‘€ Sure thou wilt joy iniag me 
To fly home, likea ledethen.” 

Unto that hive of beams 

And garland-streams,”—pp. 105, 


We feel silent pleasure in bei 
able to afford our readers a se 
brief and beautiful specimen of this 
original and characteristic poetry; it 
is entitled 


«¢ JUSTICE. 


“O dreadful Justice, what e fright and terror 
Wast thou ofold, . 
When sin and error 
Did shew and shape thy looks to me, 
And thro’ their glass discolour thee! 
He that did but look up was proud and bold. 


‘‘ The dishes of thy balance seem’d to gape, 
Like two great pits ; 
The beam and scape 
Did like some tott’ring engine shew ; 
Thy band ahove did barn and glow, 
Daunting the stoutest hearts, the proudest wits. 


“ Bat now tet Christ’s pure yail presents the 
sight, 
. I see no fears; 
Thy hand is white, 
Thy scales like buckets, which aliend 
And interchangeably descend, 
Lifting to heav’n from this well of tears. 


“‘ For where before thou didst call on me, 
Now I still touch 
And barp on thee. 
God's promises have made thee mine, 
Why should I Justice now. decline? ; 
Against me there is none, bat for me much.” 


page 118. 
31 
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Review.—Grammar for Children, de- 
7 for young Persons in general. 


Branston. \8mo. pp. 72. 
Westley. London. 1825. 


For the use of children, and those 
who know. nothing of the rudiments 
of their native tongue, we think this 
to be the most intelligible little gram- 
mar that we ever saw. The sixth 
lesson, which treats of pronouns, 
seems somewhat obscure, and is cer- 
tainly capable of emendation. But 
with this exception, the whole ex- 
hibits the elementary principles of the 
English language, with all the perspi- 
cuity of which they seem susceptible. 
 eemcmn 
Review.— Advice on Playing the Piano 
Forte, with Remarks on Singing. 
18mo. pp. 70. Longman and Co. 
London. 1825. 


For those who have full purses and 
much time, this will be a pretty book. 
The author informs us, that ‘‘ it may 
be read in three-quarters of an hour, 
and that its price is only three shil- 
lings, although it contains as much 
information as a finishing-master, 


during the same time, would charge a 
nea for communicating.” This be- 
ing the case, the price is of little con- 
sequence, as the paper is not only 
excellent, but has gilt edges! 
ee 


REMARKS ON CANDOUR. 
«¢ Behold a Christian! and without the fires 
The Founder of that name alone inspires, 
Though all accomplishment, all knowledge 
t. 


meet, 
To make the shining prodigy complete, 
Whoever boasts that name—bebold a cheat!” 
CowPER. 
It would be well, perhaps, if we were 
occasionally to leave the engagements 
of business, the pursuits. of science, 
or the labyrinths of metaphysics, and 
take into our consideration the more 
humble, but not less interesting sub- 
jects, connected with society and so- 
cial intercourse, and endeavour, so far 
as our abilities may go, to promote 
the well-being of the circle in which 
Providence has called us to move, by 
correcting mistakes and reforming 
errors, which but too obviously exist, 
and by strengthening the ties which 
connect man with his fellow’ man. 
Nor is this unworthy the attention, 
either of the man of business, the phi- 
losopher, or the Christian: for neces- 
sary as is trade and commerce, desir- 





able as are the attainments of science, 
and important as is the investigation 
and discovery of theological truth ; itis 
in society that we enjoy our wealth, and 
it is in compact and collision with the 
minds of others, that intellectual riches 
confer the greatest share of happiness. 
That there are barriers to social en- 
joyment, every one will admit; that 
these might be removed, or at least 
diminished, by the attentive exercise 
of good principles, none will dispute ; 
that it isof importance each individual 
should make some conscientious and 
persevering exertion thereto, none can 
deny. It becomes us then to inquire 
in what particular we err, and it will 
be pleasing to anticipate the advan- 
tages of pursuing a more consistent 
and honourable line of condact. 
Perhaps nothing would present it- 
self to the inquiring mind more obvi- 
ously, than the prevalence of a want 
of candour, and absence of generous 
and charitable feelings; this disposi- 
tion of the mind has a tendency ruin- 
ous to social happiness, and therefore 
it demands our serious consideration. 
It shews itself in a secret, though 
oftentimes ill-concealed propensity to 
think somewhat unfavourably of per- 
sons in general, in a suspicion of un- 
friendly intentions on the part of ac- 
uaintances, in a want of ingenuous 
rankness of manners. Persons of 
this turn are apt to misconstrue words 
and phrases, to become cool upon the 
supposed omission or trivial neglect 
of attentive politeness, to form or alter 
their opinion of characters on account 
of some unguarded weakness, some ac- 
cidental failing, rather than by the te- 
nour ofa generally consistent conduct 
and conversation. Itmay not, however, 
be difficult to ascertain the cause of this 
unpleasant tendency of the mind, for 
composed as society is of individuals 
who differ so widely both in rank, 
character, and expectations, it can 
scarcely be wondered at, that the con- 
sequent conflicting interests should 
produce jarring discords, unpleasant 
strivings, and sometimes even per- 
plexing animosities. For self-love, 
that strong instinctive feeling, which 
nature has wisely implanted within 
our bosom, if unchecked by reflection, 
and unrestrained by principle, soon 
putsa stamp upon the disposition, and 
displays itself in our words and ac- 
tions. Perhaps a love of self is the 
secret spring of nearly all our move- 
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ments, for men naturally act from feel- 
ing; passion has early predominance, 
reason does not operate all at once, 
and when it does, how often do we 
neglect or even reject its dictates! But 
it is its province te induce us to quell 
the ebullitions of the baser passions, 
to wrest from them the supremacy, 
and to make them but the handmai 
of the soul. 

Did men reflect more, and did they 
but act up to that standard of moral 
rectitude which conscience presents 
to them, an uncandid and ungenerous 
disposition would cease. The love 
and practice of virtue would so occupy 
the breast, as to leave no room for any 
secret jealousy of another’s merit, nor 
for any invidious and irksome crav- 
ings for superiority ; filled with a quiet 
and comfortable self-satisfaction, they 
would have no inducement to make 
even an indirect attempt to deprive an- 
other of his store. Fallible and short- 
sighted creatures as we are, an uncan- 
did judgmentis unreasonable, because, 
as v, scannot take cognizance of the mo- 
tives and designs of men, our opinions 
of their outward and visible actions are 
liable to mistake. Their outward con- 
duct and its effects we observe, but 
the thoughts and intents of man are 
concealed from our glance. A want 
of candour is unreasonable also, be- 
cause it can have no good effect either 
upon our own minds or the minds of 
others: it affords not the gratification 
we expect from it; it.is soon followed 
by a doubtful suspicion of its injus- 
tice, a gloomy conviction of the worth- 
lessness of that heart that can cherish 
such a propensity, and by a fearful 
expectation, that others may scon, if 
they do not already, judge us by our 
own standard. In those toward whom 
it is exercised, it produces no refor- 
mation, no desire to amend; but it fails 
not to awake in their bosoms feelings 
of disapprobation and dislike. Inthe 
minds of spectators it excites disre- 
spect, distrust, and disesteem; thus 
the habitually uncandid person at 
length loses his associates and ac- 
quaiitances, unless, indeed, his easy 
circumstances, ashow ofsplendour, his 
rank in society, or some other local 
cause, retain to him the intimacy of 
those whose specious, yet cold and 
heartless friendship, is ‘ but a name,” 
and who in the hour of adversity would 
“leave the wretch to weep.” 

Did we but remember our common 





descent from the same impure stock, 
and our common liability to err, the 
divine command “Judge not” would 
be better regarded. Almost daily ob- 
servation teaches the melancholy and 
humiliating truth, that a long course 
of upright, and apparently conscien- 
tious deportment, is no security against 
the future commission of some unfor- 
tunate, perhaps disgraceful act. Not 
only the mere moralist, but the real 
Christian, is sometimes permitted to 
soil the reputation of a consistent and 
even exemplary life. Holy writ re- 
cords errors against Moses, David, 
Solomon, and others, men peculiarly 
favoured by heaven; and if such as 
these were not exempt from crime, 
how soon may the very best of those 
now existing stand in need of that 
charity and candour which it is our 
bounden duty to exercise toward all 
mankind. 

Perhaps an uncandid disposition is 
in no instance more quickly and more 
visibly manifested, than when parties 
differ upon religious subjects ; then it 
is most irrational, and frequently most 
mischievous. Not to allude to days 
now happily gone by, when. popes, 
monks, friars, and executioners were 
the ministers of religion; when flames 
and fagots were the emblems of their 
zeal, and the instruments of its opera- 
tions ; but to confine our observations 
to our own times, and to our own be- 
loved land, where every one sits under 
the shade of his own vine and fig-tree, 
and without fear of legal molestation, 
worships God according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience ; even here what 
angry disputes still exist! Even now, 
though Christian love is becoming al- 
most universal, yet what coolness of 
religious friendship is in too man 
instances yet found, what calling of 
names, what unpleasant allusions, and 
sarcastical expressions, even yet dis- 
grace some of the votaries of religion! 
Bat can any thing that bears marks of 
a persecuting spirit, or that is illiberal 
in its nature, convince a brother of his 
error? Does the wrath of man ever 
work the righteousness of God? No. 
The only legitimate method of enfor- 
cing our own particular views is the 
energy and selidity of our arguments; 
their only recommendation is the pu- 
rity and sanctity of our lives. 

It isnot probable that the difference 
of sects and parties will ever. alto- 
gether cease; it appears hardly desir. 
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able that it should, for a spirit of party 
produces aetivity, watchfalness, and 
éxaminition, and .a sort of jealousy, 
which, if kept within proper bounds, 
have. on the whole a salutary effect; 
and under proper restrictions party 
zeal is not incompatible with Chris- 
tian :candour and love; and a differ- 
ence of sentiment on minor points, 
neither. produces nor implies a dis- 
union of heart’and affection. 

. The disposition we urge, possesses 
mmore advantages than arc obvious at 
first. view, and its existence implies 
also the existence of other good and 
amiable qualities; integrity of princi- 
ple, suavity of manners, sweetness 
and cheerfulness of temper, generally 
distinguish the generous and candid 
mind. It engages the esteem and even 
the affections of others in our behalf; 
they: will respect the character ‘and 
enjoy the society of him who brings 
with him the recommendation of a be- 
nevolent heart. Candour bears the 
appearance, and is indeed a compo- 
nent part of good nature ; this exhi- 
bits itself in our looks, manners, and 
address; it secures the attention of 
those with whom we converse, and 
prepares a good reception for what 
we may advance; our liments 
and encomiams will have a greater 
valae, our friendly admonitions and 
advice an additional weight. 

- As this. amiable quality of the mind 
eannot fail to procure friends, so nei- 
ther can it fail to secure and retain 
their intimacy. Accidental circwm- 
stances may sometimes introduce us 
to- the friendship of individuals, but 
genuine worth and unaffected kind- 
wiess can alone insure a continuance 
of their love. Talents, wit, and hu- 
mour may dazzle the eyes of the mul- 
titude, and obtain. the smile of ocea- 
sional acquaintances, bat friendship 
requires more solid and durable qua- 
lifications; it exists not in exterior 
endowments, its province is the heart. 
And if a candid man can have ene- 
mies, (and from some anfortunate cir- 
eumstance he may,) how will hiscan- 
doar ténd to conciliate existing dif- 
ferences, how will his adversary learn 
to. esteem the man with whom he dis- 
putes, and soon, perhaps, without any 
eompromise of jasticeon the part of 
the latter, an amicable agreement is 
effected ; and often has the old remark 
been thus verified, that a few drops 
of oil have frequently accelerated the 





tardy movements of a machine, when 
a torrent of vinegar would but have 
corroded its joints, and effectually 
have stopped its operations? 

But the good effects of candour, 
though satisfactorily felt in the breest 
of its possessor, are not confined there, 
they spread and communicate; for 
our personal influence, however small, 
and our immediate example, however 
circumscribed the sphere in which we 
move, both operate in their degree 
upon the minds of those among whom 
wedwell, and are calculated toawaken 
in them a determination to imitate the 
eonduct of those whose behaviour 
affords them so much delight. 

As candour not only adorns real 
talent, but even makes up for a defi- 
ciency thereof, so it has the effect of 
encouraging modest and unassuming 
abilities in others; whilst the youthful 
mind, diffident of its own merits, and 
mistrustful of its own powers, shrinks 
from public exertions and public use- 
fulness, it behoves the candid and 
discerning to elicit the embryo talent, 
and to patronize the rising worth. 
How much society has lost for want 
of such encouragement, and how much 
it has gained by a contrary treatment, 
let the biography of eminent men de- 
clare. 

By promoting the exercise of this 
disposition, both by our precepts, in- 
fluence, and example, we shall not only 
enjoy the pleasure arising from ear- 
nest and well-meant endeavours to 
do good, but we shall in our degree 
be the means of bringing the condi- 
tion of society nearer to the resem- 
blance of that happy state, where the 
vexations of envy, the voice of detrac- 
tion, the burnings of malice, the ter- 
tors of bloodshed,.and the devasta- 
tions of war, shall give place to feel- 
ings of perfect good will, friendship, 
and concord, to permanent and uni- 
versal love, to consammate and unin- 
terrapted felicity. And sarely he who 
would be instrumental in introducing 
these glorious blessings to mankind, 
must be considered valuable as a 
harbinger of mercy, and socicty shall 
hail him welcome asa herald of peace. 

Deal. E. B. 
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Sin,—I have hitherto delayed to an- 
swer the letter of your. correspondent, 
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in your number of January, col. 102, 
both becaase more serious occupa- 
tion has totally engaged my attention, 
and because 1 was noi without hopes 
that some more uble hand would have 
taken up a controversy, to which I 
must confess myself to be by no means 
equal. And here I must beg leave to 
return my sincere thanks to your cor- 
resi ent, for the very handsome 
gentlemanly manner in which he 
has answered my letter, but: must 
ain repeat, that I saw no reason in 
his first letter sufficiently substantial 
to induce me to alter my former opi- 
anion on the subject; to which I must 
add, that the perusal of his last, has 
produced no other effect on me, than 
to convince me, that the opinions I 
before entertained were far from erro- 
neous. 
- If, as men distinguished for literary 
as well as philosophic knowledge 
have in all ages asserted, that that 
which elevates the mind above the 
common herd, and teaches it to know 
its own strength, and to depend on it, 
rather than on the labours of others— 
if I say, this hypothesis is to be found- 
ed on truth, as who will deny thatit is ? 
—does not a knowledge of the learn- 
ed languages produce the very effects 
required? [ am far from arguing that 
a mere knowledge and study of words 
and phrases can possibly produce sach 
effects, but were even mere insipid 
study the only object which a know- 
fedge of the learned languages has in 
view, ithas there an utility,—it would 
occupy the mind, and prevent the en- 
trance of that which has a tendency 
to corrupt and harden it. 

Your correspondent in his first let- 
ter very justly says, that ne man can 
know when he may want a knowledge 
of the French language, either for pur- 
poses of business or information ; may 
not his own remark with equal justice 
be applied to a knowledge of the clas- 
sic languages? Can any man say that 
he shall never. want them, or will that 
man who has had opportunities of 
Jearning them, but who ‘has never ac- 
quired even a slight knowledge of 
them, never regret, when hefeelshis ne- 
cessity for them, his culpable neglect? 

Thore are some imstancesof scholars 
who are much better acquainted with | 
** all the ancient stores of Greece and 
Rome,” than with their own vernacu- 
Jar language ; but their number is com- 
‘paratively small, and on account of the 





improved state of hiterature, constantly 
on the decline. That man who can- 
not utter a sentence, or give an opi- 
nion, withont the introduction of some 
obsolete phrase, or of some learned 
quotation, ought rather to b 

as a solitary victim to ae fanati- 
cism, than a fair specimen of the ma- 
jority of those learned critics and lite- 
rary genii, with which all quartess of 
the world at present abound. 

Your correspondent has totally mis- 
understood my concluding observa- 
tion. I did not allude to the acquire- 
ment of one language, but the know- 
ledge of one thing, using the word in 
its most extensive sense. I should 
never have made an observation so 
different. to what I myself knew to be 
real, and I hope that this explanation 
of my real sentiments will be deemed 
satisfactory by your correspondent.—- 
Tam, Sir, yours, &c, 

. w— s-, J unr e 


Lisle Street, June V1, 1825. 
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GLEANINGS, 


Legal Advice to Shareholders in Joint Stock 
ies.—Mr. Justice Baviey, in an address 
toa jury at the last Northamberland Assives, 
in a cause, * Blackett o. Weare,” in which 
the defendant was a shereholder inthe Mar- 
gate Steam Yacht Company, eaid, ** It is desi- 
rable that those who shares in Jeint 
Stock Companies, should make some examina- 
tion into the sol venoy of the eoncerns inte which 
they embark. The members of such com- 
— are jointly and severally Jiable for the 
ebts of their ve companies, and these 
who farnish them with goods can recover the 
value of them from any individaal member 
— proper to . Sucti is the law 
of the country, and I consider it a very benefi- 
-cial Jaw. In the present ease, your verdict 
must be for the plaintiff.” 

—The liquor of the oyster contains 
a vey ~ small ner oysters, 
covered with little shels, perfect! ytransparent, 
swimming ninibly about: One ‘hundred and 
twenty of these ina row would extend one 
inch. Besides these young oysters, theliquor 
contains a great variety of animalcules, five 
handred times less‘in size, whioh emit a phos- 
phoric light. The list-of inhabitants, however, 
does not conclode here, for, besides these last 
mentioned, -there are three distinot ies of 
worms, called the oyster-worm, half an inch 
long, found in oysters, which shine in the dark 
UN dnoral Hitory.—‘The herge ‘ante of ‘Afri 

atur — ants of. oa 
have been'known to strip bare tothe bone, the 
‘carcass of a cow in asi night. Mr. Abson, 
the governor of the English fort-at Grewhe, in 
Dahowy, was once ced to that state of 
debility by a severe attack of fever, as to'be 80 
wholly helpless, that the ants attacked Wim in 
the night when ‘ying in'bed; and if, fortu- 
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Adams’s 
New Worlds.—The time bas arrived when 
Awerica is to lose the name of New World. 
There is a newer world than America, whose 
name is not as yet fixed. It is variously called, 
Australasia, Oceanica, and Polynesia. The 
fifth part of the globe is com of New 
Holland and New Zealand ; of New Caledonia 
and the Hebrides; of the New Philippines; of 
Van Diemen’s Land, the Solomon Isles, the 
Friendly Isles, Navigators’ Land, the Society 
Islands, the Low Islands, and all the islands of 
the immense Archipelago of the Pacific Ovean. 
aphy.—T wo British vessels have been 
lately employed in surveying the Persian Gulf, 
laying down the coast, settling the latitudes of 
places, &c. 

Wild Man,.—The German papers state, that 
& man, ‘apparently about thirty years of age, 
has been brought to Pragae from the Harlswald 
forest, in Bohemia, where be was found in a 
perfectly savage state. His actions and habits 
are those of the ouran-outang ; and he appears 
to be irreclaimable. . 

Noxious Air in Wine Cellars.—In all wine or 
beer cellars which are but seldom visited, or, 
in other words, are not often allowed to have 
any ventilation of the air, a vessel containing 
a solution of lime-water, with a wide surface, 
and placed in the lowest part of the cellar, 
would serve to absorb part of the carbonic acid 
gas; whilst it would not in any degree inter- 
fere with {hat equable temperature, which it 
is desirable L maintain in ~~ Hy : 

Buildings.—. atent has lately 
been taken out, by a Mr. Hall, for a cheap 
mode of building, applicable principally to 
cottages, schools of industry, &c.; the princi- 
pal feature of which appears to be that of beat- 
ing a compound of clay, &c. into wooden com- 
partments, which, on being removed, leaves 
the wall hard, firm, and substantial.—The 
specifications of the patentee represent his 
method to be as durable as brick or stone; less 
pervious to the weather, and consequently 
warmer in winter, and cooler in summer. Its 
specific gravity exceeds that of sand-stone ; 
and it can be carried on in any weather, as 
well as building with the materials at present 
in use. The construction proceeds more 
rapidly in its progress; it requires mere la- 
bourers to carry it on; and in cost does not 
exceed one-fourth that of brick-work. Mr. 
Hall’s plan is now on trial in the vicinity of 
London, and in some other parts. 

Zoology.— Fecundity: So quick is the pro- 
duce of - that in the course of four 
years, 14,760 may come from a single pair; 
and in the same period of time 1,274,840 from 
a pair of rabbits.—One codfish bas been found 
to contain 3,686,760 eggs ; a flounder 1,357.400; 
a aaa 36,960; a sole, 100,362.—Rapid 
Flight: The rapidity with which the hawk, and 
many other birds, occasionally fly, is probably 
not less than at the rate of 150’ mi es in an 
hour ; the common crow 25; the swallow, 92; 
and the swift, three-times greater. Migratory 
birds probably about 50 miles an hour. 

_ Botanical Characteristics.—F ive stamina, one 
pistil, one petal, and the fruit of the berry 





kind, indicate pojsonoas plants. The calyx 
double, glume vaived, a stamina, two 
pistils, and naked seed, indicate plants of a 
farinaceous quality, and fit for food. 

Afri tain Clapperton, R. N. accom- 
panied by Dr. Wilson, and Captain Pearse, 
accompanied by Dr. Morrison, embarked in 
Se apace ° hy oe George ben bey 

uesday se’nnight, for the pu - 
ing to the Bight of Benin, Sol cammnenee ake 
journey thence into the interior of Africa ; the 
former party taking the course of the newly- 
discovered city of Sandon, the latter to Tim- 
buctoo. 

New ine Laws.—The Order in Coun- 
cil for carrying the Quarantine Laws into 
effect, has been published. The immediate 
admission of vessels from the Levant, with 
clean bills of health, can no longer be practised. 
Sach vessels aud their passengers must per- 
form a quarantine of fifteen days, and all their 
goods, wares, and merchandise must undergo 
the usual airings. Vessels with saspected or 
foul bills of health, are to perform one of thirty 
days, and the goods and merchandise to go 
through all the airings and famigations which 
have ever been practised in such cases. 

Soda Water ,—when prepared in the best man- 
ner, ought to contain a very small! portion of 
carbonate of soda, which has a tendency to 
correct acidity in the stomach.. It should also 
contain about eight times its own bulk of 
carbonic acid gas, which is generated in the 
gasometer from chalk and diluted sulphuric 
acid. Much that is sold under the name of 
soda water, contains scarcely any soda, bein 
merely water impregnated with carbonic aci 
gas, by means of a forcing-pnmp, and conse- 
quently liable to be contaminated by copper, 
zinc, or lead, according to the vessels in which 
the condensation is carried on.—A pleasant 
saline draught is made by dissolving thirty 
grains of carbonate of soda or potash, and 
twenty grains of citric acid (acid of lemons) in 
two separate glasses, mixing them, and 
drinking them in astate of effervescence. 

Artificial Cold.—The greatest . artificial cold 

that has yet been ae yee was effected b 
the mixture of diluted sulphuric. acid wi 
snow, which sunk Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
to minus 90°, or 123° below the freezing 
point. . 
Light and Motion.—It is known by experi- 
ment, that every sudden stroke, every rapid 
motion, impressed on a mass of air which can- 
not yield with safficient quickness, excites in 
it a degree of light. 

Marine Cravat.—A Mr. Bell, of Alnwick, 
has invented an instrument to preserve per- 
sons from drowning ; to which has given 
the above appropriate name. It is a cylinder 
of leather, water-proof, three inches in diame- 
ter, sufficiently long to surround the neck, and 
fasten behind with a buckle or clasp. It pos- 
sesses a buoyancy sufficient tokeep a person’s 
head above water, so that by its use, any one, 
though unable to swim, might venture into the 
deepest water, and remain suspended in se- 
curity. 

Action of Sulphur upon heated Iron.— 
Colonel Bessie Dincctte of the Arsenal at 
Metz, in a letter to Gay Lussac, states the 
following experiments :-—“ I placed a bar of 
wrought iron, about sixth-teuths of an inch in 
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thickness, in a-common forge, fed by fossil 
coal, and when it was welding hot, I drew it 
out, and applied to the surface a stick of sul- 
phur, six-tenths of an inch in diameter. In 
fourteen seconds, the sulphur had pierced a 
hole through the iron perfectly circular. An- 
other bar of iron, two inches thick, was pierced 
in fifteen seconds. The holes had the exact 
form: of the stick of sulphur einployed, whether 
cylindrical or prismatic. They were, however, 
more regular on the side at which the salphur 
came oat, than on that to which it was applied.” 


—Mechanic’s a omer 
Vegetable T —A vegetable taliow, ex- 
tracted, by boiling, from the frait of the Veteria 


Indica tree, growing in Canara province, and 
others on the western coast of the peniasala of 
India, which sells in Mangalore at about 24d. 
per pound, and is called by the natives piney 
tallow, though not used by them for affording 
light, but medicinally, in plasters, and asa 
substitute for tar, in paying the bottoms of their 
boats, bas lately been brought to Landon, in a 
very hard and tough cake. It can, with faci- 
lity, be made into mould candies, which afford 
as bright a light as the best animal tallow, and 
without any unpleasant smell, even whenblown 
out. 

French Protestants.—By the census of 1815, 
the number of Protestants in France was 
322,259. Since that period, a very consider- 
able increase bas taken place. Three priests 
have lately renounced Popery. The spread of 
the Bible, and tlie labours of the missionaries 
on the continent, and other societies, have 
done much to advance true religion ; and there 
is a very great revival in the French Protest- 
ant Churches. They are now estimated at 


500,000. 

The Baltic.—A singular and interesting fact 
has been ascertained respecting the level of 
the Baltic. It was suspected, that the waters 
of this sea were gradaally sinking; but a me- 
moir in the Swedish Transactions for 1823, has 

ut the change beyond doubt. From latitude 
BG to 63 degrees, the observations shew a 
mean fall of one foot and a half in 40 years, or 
four-tenths of an inch annually, or 3 feet ten 
inches in acentary. The Balticis very shallow 
at present, and if the waters continue to sink 
as they have done, Revel, Aho, and a hundred 
other ports, will, by and by, become inland 
towns ; the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, and 
ultimately the Baltic itself, will be changed 
into dry land.—G Mechanic’s Mag. 
ui e French claim the merit 
of a new discovery in the advantages which 
result from the practice of reaping corn before 
it is perfectly ripe. This theory, which has 
just been promulgated by M. Cadet de Vaax, 
originates with M. de Salles, of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Beziers. The following are 
the particulars: —Corn reaped eight days be- 
fore the usual time is, in the first place, secured 
from the dangers which threatened it at that 
time: this is only accidental ; bat a positive 
advantage is, that the grain is faller, larger, 
finer, and that it is never attacked by the 
The truth of these statements has 


weevil. 


been proved by the most conclusive compara- 
tive experiments upon a piece of corn, one 
half of which was reaped before the usual 
time, and the other half, at thedegree of matu- 
rity fixed by the ordinary practice. “The first 








oer 


portion gave a hectelitre of corn more for half. 
a heetar of land. » an eqaal quan- 
tity of fourfrom the wheat of each portion was 
made into bread ; that of the corn reaped green 
gave seven pounds of bread more than the 
other, in six decalitres. Lastly, the weevil 
attacked the corn which was cat ripe: the 
other was mnmatutint it. The proper time 
for reaping is, when the grain, on being 
pre between the fingers, has a doughy ap- 
pearance, like the cramb of bread just hot 
from the oven, when pressed in the same 
pow eee yw: above fact, neery: was first 
stated, experiments published in su t 
of it, by a farmer in East Lothian. “es 

methods of Analyzing Flour.—Take a 
tea-spoonfal of flour, putting it into a wine 
glass, which fill up with clean water, stirring 
it up well; allow it to stand for half an hour, 
then decant the milky flaid off the top, which 
consists of starch in a state of solution. To 
the remainder add a tea-spoonfal of sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol), which, if it is pure, will 
dissolve the whole of it: allow it to remain 
for ten minates, then fill the glass again with 
water, when the burnt bones, plaster of Paris, 
or chalk, will be easily discovered at the bot- 
tom. Shonld the adulteration consist of chalk, 
a violent effervesence will ensue upon the ad- 
dition of the acid.—Or, take a small quantity 
of the suspected flour, put it in an iron spoon, 
and pass the flame of a candle with a blow-pipe 
upon it. Should it be pure, it will burn black, 
but if it contains any of the above-mentioned 
ingredients, the whole particles will imme- 
diately be visible. ‘ 

Anatomy.—Dr. Barry, an English physician, 
lately read before the Academy des Sciences, 
at Paris, a memoir of the motion of the blood 
in the veins. From reasoning, as well as from 
direct experiments upon living animals, the 
author of this memoir has been led to conclude, 
that the return of blood to the heart is caused 
directly by atmospheric pressure. According 
to him, a vacanin is formed in the thoracic 
cavities at the moment of inspiration, which 
produces upon all the flaids in communication 
with those paris, the same effect as the ascent 
of the piston does in the pump. The con- 
sequences likely to result from this new doo- 
trine of Dr. Barry’s,if established, are stated 
to be highly interesting to medical men. 

' Artificial C. Water.—If a few pieces 
of silver coin be alternated with sheet iron, on 
placing the pile in water, it soon acquires a 
chalybeate taste and yellowish hue, and, in 
twenty-four hours, flakes of oxide of iron ap- 
pear: hence, by an with water, a 
vessel, in which such pile is placed, after each 
draaght, we can obtain a substitute for a chaly- 
beate spring. 

Huge Timber i, AP ay Baron Renfrew, of 
1,400 tons greater burden than the Colambus, 
has been launched at Quebec. It is calculated 
that it will carry 8,000 tons of timber. » 

Steam-ship to India.—The first steam-vessel, 
called the Enterprise, lately left the Thames 
for India. It is said that. government has 
annexed a reward of £10,000 to the accom- 
plishment ofthe first voyage to India by steam 
navigation. 

British Colonial Slavery.—From a return of 
the Slave population of the British colonies, it 
appears, that the slaves of our West India 
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volumes, and 
of Paris, 

y Open to 

mts there are 25 


Lyons gre p= ten Nar 
000. In ibrary at Paris 
there are several uncollated MS8.of the Scrip- 


tures. 

Continental Liberality —The Protestant King 
of the see we ay ted un a of 
salary'to 2} tholic ¢ men in ¢' ng- 
dom, who are distinguished for their piety and 
good condact. His Majesty has also granted 
various sums, amounting io the whole to 
nearly 50,000 florins, for the 
tion of Catholic churches in 
the kingdom. 
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Just Published. 
the Rev. John Bruce. 1 vol. 
boards. 


ir and erec- 


parts of 


by 
Svo. 16s. 6d. 

The Jurenite Cabinet of Travels and Narra- 
tives. By > bac Sobn Campbell. With 
rea one engravings on wood. 
1 if ¥W8mo. 4s. boards. 

‘The Life of the Rev. John Braithwaite, 
Westeyan Methodist Preacher, late of Mount- 
Pleasant, near Whitehaven, Camberland. By 
Robert Dickinson, tate Managing Partner 
Beaton lron-works. In 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

The Works of James Arminias, D.D. for- 
mertly Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Leyden. Translated from the Latin. To 
which are added, Brandt’s Life of the Author, 
with considereble angmentations. James 
Nichdls. Vol. tst. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 


36s. boards. 

The Duty and Advantage of Early Rising, 
as it is favourable to health, business, and 
devotion; inclading valuable extracts from the 
writings of the Rev. Juhn Wesley, A.M.; 
Rev. Philip Doddridge, D.D.; Rev. Willian 
Paley, D. D.:; Right Rev. ge Horne, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Norwich ; Dr. Gregory ; 
Miss Taylor, and others... With an t 


and iate engraving. 18mo. Second 
edition, 2s. 6d. ° 

The Evangelical Minstrel; Poems on Mis- 
si and other subjects. By Joshua Mars- 
den. T2mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

A Manual of Classical org By 
J William Moss, B. A. agdalen- 

» Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. A. 10s. boards 





@ @ @ aA 2a 
The Evangelical Rambler, camplete in 
8 vols. Tame. 10s, 6d. boards. 


s. 

Two married servants have just produced a. 
volume, as respectable in a sheveng oonam, as 
ie its ior, universal, and peculiar utility. 
It is called * The Complete Servant ;” and it 
explains, with precision, the various daties of 
en ae 

e Clab, a series o ginally 

ed in the Manchester I 12me. oe 

Legends of the North, or The Feadal Christ- 
mas, a Poem. By Mra. Henry Relis. Sve. 
9s. 6d. boards. 

A Statement of Facts, with Correspandence, 
relative to the late Measures of the Managers 
of the Congregation of Protestant Dissenters, 
assembling iv Carter-lane, Doctor's Commons, 
By John os, M.A. Ila. 

Selections from the Werks of Bishop Hall, 
Printed uniformly with the Selections {rom the 
Expositor of Dr. Deddridge, and the Works 
of Archbishop Leighton. 

Aati-A 7 Observations upon the 
King’s College Letter to Lord Teignmouth, of 
July, 1825, in favour of printin acchy “aa. 0 
of the British and Fereige Bible Society. By 

ritish and Foreign Bible Society. 
John Wickliffe. 1s. - 


In the Press. 


Sermons, preached on several occasiens, in 
the island of Barbadoes. By W. J. Shrews- 
bury, late Wesleyan Methodist Missionary in 
that island. In 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 
x. author - the “ newey = a has ia 

press, a volume enti ttic Fragments. 

Twelve Sermons, by the Rev. George Hod- 
son, M.A. minister of Christ Church, Bir- © 
mingham, and chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. 

New publishing in Nambers or Parts, Bag- 
ster’s Bible, for ee year study, and iy 
use. In 1 quarto vol. printed with large and 
clear type. 

In the course of September will be publish+ 
ed, the Speeches of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, on various public-occasions, in Liver- 
pool. With an elegant Portrait. 

Dr. Birkbeck is adding to his public ser 
vices, by undertaking to edite a and 
as work, displaying the Useful Arts 
and Manufactures cf Great Britain, similar to 
Les Arts et Metiers,” of France. It will be 
strictly confined to the Manufacturing A 
and each branch will be so fully illustrated, ¢ 
the E fifty artists — 


its progres» 
sive publication. ' 

The pious of every denomination ‘will re- 
joice to hear, that the cause of practical reli: 
gon is abeut to receive an important compete? 

appearance of the foar volames of Sermons 
by the late Dr. Doddridge, which ‘he directed 
to'be published, in his will, but which have 
—— remained in the oustody of the . 

iy. 


vings alone will emplo 
dering ‘the three or foar pa gr 
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